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DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


HOW ASSOCIATIONS HELP CONDITIONS. 

[wo important organizations will hold their annual 
meetings next week. The American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, organized in 1894. 
holds its sixteenth annual meeting in New York, Jan- 
uary 18-20, and the American Society of Inspectors of 
Plumbing and Sanitary Engineers holds its fifth annual 
meeting in Trenton, N. J., January 20-22 

Both these organizations have performed marked 
service in their respective fields, and their future 
efforts should receive the support of those who are 
eligible for membership; for, while these two scientific 
societies place through the trade journals the papers 
which are read at their meetings unreservedly at the 
service of those who are not members, the members 
who are sufficiently interested to attend secure the 
immeasurably greater advantage of hearing the discus- 
sions which cannot be published, and, later, of receiv- 
ing the bound proceedings of the societies, which form 
valuable accessions to a working library. 

A brief word of appreciation of the work of these 
two organizations may not be amiss. 

The American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers is now fifteen years old, and has enrolled 
about four hundred of the leading heating and ven 
tilating engineers of the United States, Canada and 
Europe in its membership. Through this gathering, 
together of men with common aims and interests, it 
has secured a greater degree of recognition of the 
heating engineer’s profession by owners of buildings, 
architects, contractors and others. In conjunction 
with the American Institute of Architects it has 
secured the retention of competent heating and ven- 
tilating engineers for designing this class of work, 
and has arranged the adoption of a standard minimum 
scale of charges for such work. The society has 
secured the adoption of a uniform contract and spect- 
fication, the use of which secures a clearer understand 
ing between the owner and heating contractor and 
prevents many disagreements and resultant expensive 
litigation. One of the chief services the society has 
rendered—and this is to all the people—is the enaction 
by the states of New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania of laws requiring the proper heating and ven- 
tilating of schools and public buildings. In other 
states the society has created much sentiment in favor 
of such laws, so that their final enactment seems more 
certain. In addition to the beneficial results of the 
society's work outlined above, it is a pleasure to call 
especial attention to the meetings which have been held 
twice a year, at which many valuable papers have been 
read and interesting discussions heard. The literature 
of the heating business has been much enriched, its 
practice has been greatly improved and standards of 
work have been greatly elevated. This free and unre- 
stricted dissemination of knowledge is the greatest 


testimonial to the society's usefulness. 


Accompany- 
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ing this is the incalculable good derived through per- 
sonal contact between the attendants at the meetings, 
where friendly connections are formed which are 
never-ending in their helpfulness. 

While the American Society of Inspectors of Plumb- 
ing and Sanitary Engineers is not so old, it 1s possi- 
ble to say much of good concerning it. That from 
twenty-five attendants at its first meeting it has grown 
to over one hundred and fifty members is a sufficient 
indication that a need exists for such an organization. 
The regulation of plumbing by proper ordinances 1s 
one of the most important functions of municipalities, 
and yet there is no weaker manifestation of that ad- 
ministration than is to be found in the inconsistent 
and unsuitable plumbing ordinances existing in many 
cities. Rapidly the society is rectifying these errors 
by providing standards for plumbing design and prac- 
tice. The society’s work 1s adding dignity to the 
office of the plumbing inspector, which, in too many 
cases, has been quite wanting. Its papers and dis- 
cussions have done much to bring about a more uni- 
form practice among sanitary engineers, As an 
instance of the great gains effected by its work, the 
seal of condemnation set upon the insanitary and 1n- 
decent latrine or trough closet may be cited. Its 
endorsement and advocacy of the public comfort sta- 
tion has been helpful in creating the public sentiment 
in its favor which is now bearing fruit in so many 
cities. But above all these improvements which are 
being brought about through the influence of the 
society, perhaps its greatest work 1s in aiding in the 
standardization of plumbing material and _ fixtures. 
This is greatly needed and its 1mportance cannot be 
overestimated. 

Such, in brief terms, is a description of some of the 
unselfish work being pertormed by these two societies ; 
they are deserving of the widest possible support from 
all who desire to continue the improvements begun in 
the important fields of heating and plumbing. 

Jno. K. ALLEN. 





PEN JOTTINGS. 


Don't you hear the hum of New Year business: 


Kligible plumbers have two years more of grace. It 


is not leap year till 1912 


No need to buy a new grip to go to the plumbers’ or 
heaters’ conventions \n old grip in the hand of a live 
man will be checked more gladly than a new grip in the 


hand Ola dead One 


\ll conventioners loaded with a grouch will be tagged 
upon discovery with a special card insecribed—Heraus- 
mittem 


We will be glad to receive impressions from our read- 
ers concerning the industry in their localities. A line or 
two now and then is appreciated by the dullest editor. 
Don’t be afraid to cut loose. 


Vol. L, No. 3. 


ENDORSES OUR EDITORIAL ON ANTI-SIPHON 
TRAPS. 





Editor “Domestic Engineering’: Acknowledging as 
every one does that anti-siphon traps do not lose their 
seals in actual practice, they certainly are a safeguard 
to keep back the offensivce sewer-gas and should be used 
under every fixture. Back-venting could be added also 
as an additional precaution where the expense would be 
permissible, for it tends to keep the seal-water from 
contamination, which when the traps are not in use, 
might become saturated, thus giving off some odor. But 
primarily the anti-siphon trap should be the only style 
trap allowed if we are to improve and better the plumb- 
ing system. Yours very truly, 

Cleveland, O. The Ohio Brass & Iron Mfg. Co. 

KF. A. Radcliffe, President. 

ee 


CONVENTION DATES. 





Jan. 18 and 19, 1910—Annual convention of the Mas- 
ter Plumber’s Association of Wisconsin, at Sheboygan, 
Wis. President, Jacob Schuh, 1120% Cliet St.. Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; secretary, I. Toussaint, 1705 Walnut St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Jan. 18, 19 and 20, 1910.—Sixteenth annual meeting of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, in New York City. The sessions will be held in 
Engineering Societies building, 29 West 29th street. Sec- 
retary, Wm. M. Mackay, 113 Beekman St., New York 
City. 





Jan. 18, 19 and 20, 1910.—Annual convention of the 
lowa Master Plumbers’ Association, at Cedar Rapids, la. 
Headquarters at the Montrose Hotel. The officers of 
the association are: President, J. F. Garvey, Mason 
City; vice-president, ©. G. Bosch, Burlington; treasurer, 
J. k. Gearen, Sioux City; secretary, Wm. J. Nesler, 


Dubuque; organizing secretary, W. A. Bruce, Des 
Moines. 


Jan. 20, 21, and 22, 1910.—I1fth annual meeting of 
the American Society of Inspectors of Plumbing and 
Sanitary Engineers, at Trenton, N. J. Officers: Presi- 
dent, Chas, B. Ball, chief sanitary inspector, Department 
of Health, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, Charles S. Mce- 
Cosker, Mobile, Ala.; vice-president, A. C. Shaver, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., and FF. W. O’Neil, Joliet, III. 





Jan. 26 and 27, 1910.—Annual convention of the Ilh- 
nois Master Plumbers’ Association, at Springfield, III. 
Headquarters at the Annex of the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
President, W. J. Lang, 538 E. Division St., Chicago; sec- 
retary, W. C. Haviland, Coulter block, Aurora, III. 


Feb. 15 and 16, 1910.—Nineteenth annual convention 
of the Ohio State Association of Master Plumbers, at 
Youngstown, Ohio. The sessions will be held at Knights 
of Columbus Hall and headquarters will be established 
at the Fod House. President, J. L. Riley, 157 McDon- 
ough St., Dayton, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, Eb Ellen, 
1714 Central Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mar. 7 and 8, 1910.—Annual convention of the Kansas 
State Association of Master Plumbers, at Kansas City, 
Kans. Headquarters at the Grund Hotel. E. D. Draper, 
730 Minn. Ave., Kansas City, Kans., secretary 

Mar. 8 and 9, 1910.—Annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Master Plumbers, in New 
York City. 

April 11, 1910.—The annual meeting of the Association 
of Master Plumbers of the State of Arkansas, at Fort 
Smith, Ark. Headquarters at the Hotel Goldman. Sec- 
retary W. H. Bruce, Fort Smith, Ark. 





Heat: Its Use and Distribution’ 





(Continued from Page 34, January 8, 1910.) 


The absolute zero which all matter reaches when heat 
is absent may be used as a base from which to cal 
culate heat potential, as the center of the earth is used 
as a base in gravity calculations. The temperature of any 
body on the absolute scale is momentarily its index of 
heat or potential. To illustrate: 
60 dee. F. 
and its work equivalent above absolute zero is 519 mul 
tiplied by 778 ft. Ib. A pound of iron at the same tem- 
perature would have the same work value divided by the 


A pound of water at 
would equal 519 deg. on the absolute scale, 


ratio of its specific heat to that of water, which is about 
9. In like manner, any mass’s absolute work equivalent 
may be determined. Between two objects of the same 
temperature, no heat passes; therefore, no work 1s done 
[t is only by raising the heat of one above the other that 
work may be done. All commercial work, theretore, re 
solves itself into the transference of heat from a high 
potential to a low potential body. 

In passing to the discussion of the use of heat, we 
have seen that all energy in its final analysis is the work 
done in the equalization of temperature between differ 
ent bodies, and it is necessary in order to use it com 
mercially to have this equalization take place in such 
manner that it can be readily utilized. 

The evaporation of water by the sun’s rays, and its 
subsequent precipitation tn the form of rain or snow. 
which, in turn, is stored in the earth and gradually con 
veyed by rivers to the ocean, constitutes an energy cycle 
which continues ceaselessly. The portion of this cycle 
which depesits rain or snow renders possible the growth 
of vegetation which through long processes of the ages 
has been transformed into coal, natural gas, oil, ete. All 
of these substances possess given heat values. which, 
through certain well-known processes, man converts into 
available heat of higher potential 

The vegetation nourished by rainfall helps the rain 
to filter into the soil and be given out gradually in springs 
and rivers. The unevaporated portion of this water finally 
reaches the sea, where it is again evaporated and put 
through the same cycle The process Ot evaporation, 
being a continuous one, has piled up enormous quantities 
of stored heat equivalent in the form of coal, oil, gas and 
forests, all of which may be considered as by-products 
of the great evaporation cycle in which our water powers 
are by far the largest exponents. The amount of the 
sun's energy thus stored is estimated as only about 1-1000 
of that delivered to the earth. 

The fact that the earth is not at all points of an even 
surface causes the water that is deposited to seek the 
point nearest the center of the earth, acting in this way 
as an agent of the law of gravity. Water in traveling 
from a higher elevation to a lower can be made to give 
up a heat equivalent or work value proportional to its 
mass and fall. The total aggregate 


f such power reaches 
may million horse-power and is continuously available. 
The non-utilization of this heat equivalent is a great 
economic waste which we have scarcely begun to remedy 

Coal, oil and gas have been heavily drawn upon _ for 
fuel purposes, and the supply is rapidly diminishing with- 


* Read before the Association of Engineering Societies, May 
10, 1999, by Lyman C. Reed, Member Louisiana Engineering So- 
ciety, and reproduced by courtesy of the Journal of that Associa- 
tion. 


out a chance of their being renewed. The forests have 
also been greatly depleted for fuel and other purposes, 
and unless the destruction ceases our water powers will 
be greatly impaired and their availability for fuel or heat 
correspondingly injured. The artificial storage of the 
direct heat of the sun has not been satisfactorily accom 
plished, and until this problem is solved we must depend 
on water power and other means before mentioned to 
furnish our commercial heat and energy. 

The animal kingdom outside of man has no knowledge 
of the use of fire or other forms of heat, and this 
knowledge is one of the greatest factors in marking the 
barrier between certain animal species and the lower 
orders of man In other words, our expertness in the 
use of fire or other forms of heat 1s in a great degree 
the measure of our advancement in the animal kingdom 
In our daily lives, artificial heat in some form or its me- 
chanical equivalent is at the foundation of nearly all our 
conveniences and activities. The ancient Greeks made 
the snatching of fire from the gods the distinguishing 


lopment of man, realizing that without 


event in the deve 
heat in its various forms we should not have risen above 
the level 1 the beasts The words, “heat. ene rey ind 
power,” are used synonymously in this discussion as they 
are interchangeable terms 

The heat demands of our present civilization are so 
enormous that we can already look forward to the time 
when the stores of coal, ol. gas, ete... will be so depleted 
that other methods of deriving artificial heat or energy 
must be found. No doubt the pressure of necessity will 
| 


solve the problem ~ they are presented 


The value as a heat producer of any of the present 
agents at our command is measured by its B. t. u. valu 
In deriving heat or energy trom original storage el 


ments the mechanical equivalent ot heat ts the end usu 


ally sought, but the cycl Is never complete itil ti 

mechanical equivalent has been iam resolved ite tS 
primary state heat lhe use ot ally particulas Sto 

unit from which to obtain its equivalent in direct heat 
or mechanical equivalent is generally determined by its 
cost and availability. \ further modification 1s imtro 
duced by the sub-agent employed in distributing the heat 
units or energy made available It is the purpose o} this 


treatise to detine broa lly, thi best methods Of Ccononnl 
cally using and distributing the various heat storage el 
ments placed at our command 

The principal sub-agents employed in direct and =n 
direct heat applications are air, water, 
electricity. These sub-agents are the conveyors of hi 
potential heat to places where the heat equaliza 
work equivalent 1s used 


Direct heat application may be considered to embrace: 


the heating of buildings, furnaces, cooking utensils, et 
while indirect heating includes these and the various 
mechanical and chemical equivalents used in commercial 


life. 

The development and utilization of water power as a 
means of pertorming usetul work dates back many hun 
dreds of years, but the development was insignificant u1 
broadly 


speaking, the heat units represented by the energy of a 


til the discovery of a suitable distributing agent 


water power are contsant, and the final dissipation into 


various forms of mechanical equivalents are misleading 
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the transformation. 

Early users of water powers were confined to running 
small mills principally for grinding grain and sawing lum- 
ber. Later, mills and factories located on the banks of 
streams where water power was available obtained their 
power through water wheels and, through the agency of 
shafting and belting, were made to perform mechanical 
work on a large scale. It was not until the advent of 
electricity as a distributing agent that water power could 
be used economically at a distance from its site, either 
as a direct heating agent or in some form of mechanical 
equivalent 

[In transforming the energy of a water power into elec 
tric power a certain percentage of the original power 
is not transformed in the manner desired but is given off 


in heat in various ways. The friction of the water in 


the penstock and wheel, the friction of the bearings sup- 
porting the wheel, and the various losses in the gener 
ator itself, all manifest themselves in the form of heat 
which is given off to the surrounding objects and dis 
sipated. 

The conversion of the electricity generated into me 
chanical or heating and lighting effort shows another 
loss varying with the degree of efficiency of the trans- 
lating units. The total amount cf heat equivalent gen- 
erated is finally diffused and equalized at atmospheric 
or surrounding temperature or stored in some latent form 
tor further transformation. The process of analyzing 
the complex quantities involved in each transformation is 
beyond the intent of this discussion, but it 1s desirable 
to keep in view the conception of heat equalization as 
broadly outlined. The economy of heat distribution by 
means of various sub-agents ranks among the absorb- 
ing economies of OWT Tacc and is kaleidoscopic in view. 
point. 

Nature’s most generous giil lu man is water power, 
and its preservation and utilization are among our chief 
concerns. In order to preserve the water power, the for 
est must be preserved, which in turn contributes to our 
coal supply. Thus we see that the great original energy 
Storage agent are so interlinked as to be inseparable; 
their intelligent use must appeal to us as a duty. 

In utilizing the water power as a distributer of heat 
it is found that electricity offers the most efficient sub- 
agent. As much as 70 to 75 per cent of the energy of 
the water power is thus made available for a distribution 
whose efficient radius is being constantly enlarged. The 
development of long-distance transmission has been rapid, 
and systems are now in use where the power is used four 
to five miles from the site of the water power. 

In order to make this transmission of power a success 
a market must be found or one created for the sale of 
applied heat in its various forms. Among the largest 
users of applied heat is the city, as the number of heat 
units used per capita 1s much larger than in rural dis- 
tricts. The demand for light, transportation, heating and 
factory operation represents a greater unit activity in 
cities than in rural districts and, in fact, the capital in 
vestment is so great to reach a widely scattered rural 
district that it seldom pays to distribute heat units from 
a central source. This condition is modified where a 
central supply system traverses a rural territory to reach 
a market further on. Latent storage agents such as coal. 
wood and oil are used to furnish individual heating needs 
both in city and country where the cost of obtaining heat 


units from a central supply system is prohibitive. This 


statement is misleading on analysis because in any in- 





only in so far as we fail to realize the final values of 
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stances the additional load of this class of heat users 
would make a central distributing system commercially 
profitable by reducing the fixed cost per unit. 

While the energies of water powers are almost univer- 
sally distributed by means of electricity, some of them, 
as has already been cited, are transformed directly into 
mechanical effort. The final dissipation of this mechani- 
cal energy manifests itself in the form of heat or its 
latent equivalent. Even where extended distributing sys- 
tems are not contemplated, it is frequently found that 
power distribution is more cheaply accomplished by elec- 
trical than mechanical means. This applies especially 
to large factories and industrial plants scattered over 
large areas. In plants where the absorption of energy 
is purely mechanical, its entire equivalent is dissipated 
in heat, but in many instances a certain proportion of 
the energy is stored in the form of latent energy. In 
the manufacture of calcium carbide and other chemicals 
a portion of the energy used in their production is stored 
and held in suspense until released at man’s option. The 
generation of acetylene gas from calcium carbide and 
water makes a gas that is suitable as a direct heating 
agent and when ignited completes the cycle started at 
the water power. The storage battery may be taken 
as another example of latent heat or energy accumulator 
where the final dissipation of the original heat value 
of the current stored is held in suspense until the battery 
is discharged and the current reconverted into direct 
heat or its mechanical equivalent. 

In transforming a water power into electricity only a 
portion of the available power is liberated in heat at 
the time of transformation, but in the transformation of 
wood, coal, gas or oil into electricity, the present process 
is to liberate the entire available heat units by combus- 
tion and then absorb as many of them as possible in 
some sub-agent for distribution. This process takes 
place in our present boilers where the water is used 
as a link in the cycle of transformation. The average 
loss in this first transition between the heat released 
by combustion and that absorbed by the water in the 
boiler is about 40 per cent of the original heat value 
of the fuel. This 40 per cent 1s spoken of as lost because 
it is not available for useful work. The remaining avail- 
able 60 per cent may be distributed for primary heating 
purposes either as hot water or steam. The convection 
principle is employed in the use of hot water or steam 
as ‘heat distributors, but the local application in heating 
buildings or groups of buildings is accomplished by ra- 
diation and convection. Cooking and washing are also 
among uses these sub-agents fill, but are seldom available 
from a central distributing system. Owing to their 
limited availability hot water and steam are not widely 
used as heat distributors for other than primary uses, 
such as direct heating and driving steam engines. 

It has been shown previously that the efficiency of a 
water power was as high as 75 per cent, and it has just 
been shown that the efficiency of an ordinary boiler is 
about 60 per cent, demonstrating that for direct heating 
purposes the water power is the most efficient, but owing 
to cost of development may not be the best to use 
commercially. 

(To be continued) 
a 

F. T. Baker, San Pedro, Cal., has secured the con- 
tract for the plumbing in the new three-story Elks’ 
building, which is now being erected in that city. The 
consideration is $1,570. The plans for this building 
were made by Architects Hudson & Munsell, Stimm 
building, Los Angeles, Cal. . 




















Kitchens and Laundries 


Their Planning, Arrangement, Equipment and Sanitation. 


By Wm. Paul Gerhard, C. | 


Written expressly for ‘‘Domestic Engineering.’’ All rights of republication reserved 


CHAPTER III.—-KITCHEN RANGES. 
Details of Kitchen Ranges.—The numerous varieties of 
cooking ranges may be divided into two classes, namely 


portable and permanently set ranges. The latter may be 


again sub-divided into open-set (igs. 3, 4. 5. 7. 8. 9, 10), 
and brick-set (Fig. 7) ranges. Sometimes we find ranges 
classified according to the number of round holes in the 
top plate. 

Of portable ranges, the simplest example is the ord! 
nary tamily cooking stove for wood or coal tuel. In 
houses of smaller towns and in country cottages, perma 
nently fixed ranges are not usually provided, and it de 
volves upon the tenants to buy and fit up a portable range. 
3ut in the more expensive houses, and in apartments as 
well as dwellings of the larger cities, the kitchen rang: 
is always found to be permanently installed, whether th 
house 1s for sale or tor rent. 

The size of a range should bear a proportion to th 
size of the house or to the number of people for whom 
meals are to be cooked. The smaller houses have fou 
and four and one-half foot ranges (See Figs. 3 and 8), 
the larger ones five and five and one-half foot ranges 
(See Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 9 and 10); in mansions ranges up 
to six and even eight feet in length are installed, o1 
sometimes two ranges are set side bv side 

According to its size, a range has either one or two 
fires, one or two ovens, single or double warming shelves; 
sometimes a broiler with a charcoal fire is added. Ther 
should always be a hood over the range 

In modern houses we oftem find two ranges set up, one 
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Fig. 1. Sectional View of Coal Range and Position of Damper. 


for coal and the other for gaseous fuel; combination gas 
and coal ranges are also obtainable (See Figs. 8, 9 and 
10). Even small houses have a gas range of small size 
intended for summer use. We now-a-days have not only 
coal ranges with gas cooking attachments, but also gas 
ranges equipped with a wood or coal fire cooking attach 
ment. The latter device is particularly desirable in a 
kitchen where it is the practice to burn up waste paper, 
litter or kitchen refuse, for this cannot be done in a gas 


range. 


for many years it was quite customary, in the better 


class ot dwellings, to build the ranges in between brick 
jambs, but more recently the open set ranges, built flat 
against the chimney-breast, are preferred. 

The hot-water boiler, if placed in the kitchen, is always 


set close to the range, either vertrcally or horizontally 
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Fig. 2. Sectional View of French Range with Double Oven. 


(See Fig. 8); sometimes, as already mentioned in Chap 
ter |, it 1s set in an adjoining closet to avoid heating the 
kitchen by radiation In recently built houses the kitchen 
boiler 1s done away with and instead of it a central hot 
water tank 1s provided in the cellar, which requires 

special fire or else steam coils placed in the tank. The 


modern apartment house kitchen is heated by means oft 
steam radiators; there is no coal fire and no hot water 
boiler, hot water being supplied from a central source in 
the cellar. 

The details of the construction of kitchen ranges vary 
according to custom or habit, and dccording to the fuel 
used, and many different shapes and forms are on th 
market. 

In the construction of the range we find the top plate 
made of heat-conducting material, while all other sides 
are made non-conducting. The top plate is supported at 
the ends and, if very long, it has intermediate support: 
Provision should always be made for expansion of the 
top plate to guard against its cracking. This horizontal 
top plate is made either in one piece or else it consists 


of several smaller plates. In both cases these are ar 


ranged for the convection of heat. The larger the plates, 


if of cast iron, the more easily they crack; such cracks 
are objectionable because they permit cold air to enter, 
which cools and thereby spoils the fire. Large cast iron 
plates are very costly to repair. A top plate, consisting 
of too many small pieces, is likewise objectionable be 


cause of the numerous joints which may leak air. The 
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best size would seem to be from five to seven and one- 
half square feet, with a width of the plates of from two 
to two and one-half feet. 

The smoke damper, the checks and the draft damper 
are among the most essential details of any range. Their 
object and their manipulation should be studied very 











‘te 


Fig. 3. Richardson & Boynton’s ‘‘Perfect” Open-set Coal Range. 


carefully in order to properly manage a ri e fire. (See 
kigs. 1 and 2.) 

The smoke damper is a flat, disc-like device inserted 
in the smoke flue to close or open the same, for the pur 
pose of controlling the draft A damper should never 
close the flue entirely, in order that there may always 
be some escape of gases into the chimney. Opening the 
damper causes a rapid combustion of the fuel, and much 
of the heat is lost into the flue. It should therefore be 
opened only sufficiently long to get the fire well started. 

The draft damper is a slide located in the ash door 
below the fire grate. When the draft damper is kept 
open, the fire burns more briskly, owing to the larger 
volume of air admitted under and through the fire. 

The check damper is a slide placed in the front door 
above the fire box. Opening this check damper causes a 
current of cold air to pass over the fire which checks 
and retards combustion, and reduces the heat both of the 
top plate and ot the oven 

Accordingly, if a brisk fire is wanted, the check damper 
is closed and the draft damper opened; for a moderate 
fire the damper 1s partially closed; opening the check 
damper partly reduces the heat of the fire, and closing 
the draft fully and opening the check wide causes the 
fire to burn very low. 

All dampers should be conveniently arranged to permit 
of a perfect control of the fire. 

The fire gases are made to circulate under the top plate 
from the fire box through special flues (See Fig. 1), so 
that the entire top surface becomes heated and thus 
available for cooking. A special sliding damper controls 
the oven, and by its use the heat is made to circulate 
over and under the oven. The cooking pots are either 
set into the opening and heated by the direct exposure 
to the fire underneath, or else cooking vessels are set 
on top of the hot plate. Some manufacturers make 
ranges with from six to eight holes in the top plate (See 
Figs. 3, 4, 5), others make a specialty of ranges with only 
one hole (Figs. 6 and 10), which is then placed directly 
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over the grate fire; some ranges have two or three holes; 
a few makers manufacture ranges without any holes in 
the top plate and claim that these are the best. Many 
experienced housekeepers consider the ranges with a single 
hole, with several concentric rings of varying diameter, 
to be preferable. I believe it is a fact that French cooks 
or “chefs” have been known to retuse to cook on any 
other kind of range. 

Kitchen ranges vary in length, as has already been 
stated, and where combination ranges are used, the coal 
range is from four to five feet long and the gas range 
from one and one-half to two feet long (Figs. 9 and 10). 
The usual depth of a range is from two to two and one- 
half feet. 

The fire pot in the range is always lined with fire brick 
in order to retain the heat better and also to prevent the 
cast iron from becoming red hot and cracking. The fire 
pot should be provided with a_ self-shaking grate, by 
which is meant one that will permit the easy dumping 
or dropping of clinkers and ashes. It is essential that 
its construction and mode of operation be well under- 


Sto: cd. 


Regarding the ovens in a range, the so-called “elevated 


ovens,’ which were tormerly much used, are now out of 
date, at least for coal ranges; they are, however, used 
for gas ranges (Figs. 8 and 9). According to the length 
of the range the ovens are made of various sizes. For 
the roasting of meat they should be heated from the 
top downwards, as this secures a more uniform roasting, 
but pastry and bread demand more heat at the bottom 
and therefore baking ovens should be heated so as to 
conform to this requirement. Ovens should be well ven- 
tilated by bringing in pure air and removing the odors 


Fig. 4. Richardson & Boynton’s “‘Perfect’’ Open-set or Portable 
Range. 


into a flue; baked bread and roasted meat are thereby ren- 
dered more palatable. The oven is now-a-days always 
heated from the general fire in the range, so that no 
other special fire is required. Broiling is done in front, 
over or under the fire; some ranges have special broiling 
doors in front, others have special charcoal broilers, re- 
quiring a separate fire (Fig. 6) and flue. 
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A good range always has provisions for warming closets 
and warming shelves. The ash pit should be provided 
with a dust flue to carry off the dust produced by shaking 
or dumping the grate. 

The water back is placed in the fire pot and is made 
of either cast iron or of brass, wrought iron or copper. 
It is made either in box shape or else in coil shape. 

In very long ranges, provision is sometimes made for 
excluding parts of the top plate from the fire, or else the 
ranges have two fire pots. 

Regarding the consumption of fuel of ranges, it is 
found that ten square feet of top plate require On an 
average from nine to twelve pounds of coal per hour. 

In setting a range, a fireproof foundation under it is 
essential, also a hearth in front of the range for the 
falling hot ashes or pieces of hot coal. (Fig. 1.) The 
range should always be set so as to command a good light 
in daytime. Ranges are set with either two, three or all 
sides free. In institutions, it is customary to set the 
ranges entirely free and sometimes two ranges are set 
back to back to each other in the middle of the kitchen. 

The outer walls of a range consist of polished or 
blackened iron; sometimes a marble or tile enclosure is 
provided, which makes a durable and cleanly arrange 
ment. The so-called “French” ranges have the whole 
body of heavy wrought iron firmly bolted and riveted 
together and made so tight that no cold air can pene 
trate. In these the top plate is made of heavy cast iron. 
The fittings of the range, such as doors, etc., consist of 
iron or of brass. The fire and ash doors have usually a 
vertical axis, and the oven doors usually a horizontal axis 
(Fig. 6), but where their axis is vertical a drop shelf is 
provided. Oven doors are sometimes worked by pedal 
action. The flues in a range are so built as to compel 
the fire gases to take a downward direction in order to 


thoroughly heat the top plate and the oven; if they were 





Fig. 5. Richardson & Boynton’s French ‘Perfect’ Range. 


arranged to run straight, too much heat would escape 
unutilized into the chimney. (See Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Chimney Flues.—Flues are one of the important details 
of house construction and the kitchen flue, which its in- 
tended to remove smoke and gases from the range fire 
is, perhaps, the most important flue in the house. 

If flues are not properly built and do not draw well 
and consequently smoke, the house is very apt to be 
considered by the owner a “failure.” 
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The kitchen range should alwavs have an entirelv sep 
’ b | 


arate tlue. Chimney flues are best 1f built of hard-burnt 
bricks, with walls eight inches thick, and as far as possible 
carried straight all the way to the roof 


lt is a good plant to line the inside of tlues with con- 


tinuous clay or terra-cotta pipe with sections fitted to 


gether with cemented joints, struck smooth. If a flue ts 














Fig. 6. Bramhall, Deane Co.'s French Brick-set Range with 
Broiler. 


not lined its joints sould be filled solid with cemen 
mortar. <All rough projections should be caretully avoid 
ed, for they accumulate soot. The chimney should rest 
on 2 good foundation, such as brick piers 

In section flues are built either square or round, the 
latter form beige the best. They are made either 8”xs” 
or 8”x12”" in size. Oblong flues (as for instance 4”°x12” 
or 4”x16") are not to be recommended. Square flues can 
be changed into round ones by lining them with vitrified 
chimney tiles or with cast iron flue sections 

The opening where the range smoke pipe enters th 
flue varies from 7 to 9 inches; before making this con 
nection the flue should be thoroughly cleaned 

The smoke pipe should fit close into the flue opening so 
that there will be no chance for air to enter the flu 
around the smoke pipe as this spoils the draft. 

At the top the flue is often finished with a capstone or 
with tile pipe, and it 1s a good plan to extend the flue 
at least 3 feet higher than adjacent roofs. The chimney 
breast should not be less than 5 feet wide 

An experienced architect, M. T. Clark, of Boston, states 
that chimney flues should not be contracted near the 
top, except when they are unnecessarily large below. 

Tapering sides at the top of a chimney deflect thy 
horizontal currents of wind and assist the action of the 
chimney in discharging smoke and gases. 

The chief trouble experienced with chimney flues is 
that of an insufficient or defective draught. This may bi 
due to various causes: 

(a) The flue may be built too small or be otherwise 
wrongly constructed; (b) the flue may be partly ob 
structed or choked by fallen brick; (c) the flue may be 


exposed to down-drafts by reason of eddies caused 


by 
adjoining buildings, roofs, hills or trees; (d) there may 
be a leakage of cold air into the flue which reduces or 
spoils the chimney draft; (e) there may be cracks in the 
oven, or a cracked range top, a broken cover, an open 
joint in the smoke pipe admits air or the ashpit door in 
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cellar may not close tight. The smoke pipe should always 
be tightly fitted into the chimney flue, for any cold air 
entering and mixing with the fire gases reduces their tem- 
perature and hence tends to spoil the chimney draft. If 
there are any other openings into the kitchen chimney 
below the range, they should be tightly closed by a good 
stopper, one that is not apt to corrode or become pitted 
with rust holes 

(f) When the chimney flue for the range is made use 


f tor another stove or ventilation. its draft is fre- 





Fig. 7. Mott's ‘‘Defiance’ Open-set Coal Range. 


quently spoiled; this also may happen by providing the 
hood of the range with an outlet into the flue; at other 
times “local” vents from bath or toilet rooms or water- 
closets tapped into the smoke flue, interfere with the 
draft. The larger ventilating pipes should under no cir- 
A special 
kitchen vent flue should always be provided for the vent 


cumstances be connected to a chimney flue. 


register under the hood of the range. 

Safeguards Against Danger of Fire.—A contemplation 
of the fire statistics compiled by the underwriters easily 
convinces one that defective flues are the most prominent 
and frequent cause of fires. Out of 2,314,225 fires which 
have occurred in the United States, no less than 70,715 
were found upon examination to have been caused by 


defective flues. Hence it is important to use the utmost 


— 


precautions in building chimney flues. In the case of a 
shingle roof the flue should be carried well above it to 
lessen the danger of sparks setting the roof on fire. The 
use of asbestos shingles is to be recommended, and bet- 
ter still are roofs with incombustible material, such as 
slate, tile, composition roofs, or those of tin or copper. 

A kitchen range should never be set on a wooden floor. 
It should either set on a cement foundation or a hearth- 
stone, or else the cooking stove should be raised on legs 
or supports, and the floor under be provided with a 
galvanized iron or tin lining. Cooking stoves should 
never be set against a stud partition, for many a fire has 
been caused in this way. The partition should be specially 
prepared for the range, the wooden laths cut out, and the 
hollow space filled with brick or tile and plaster. Even 
where a stove stands away from a partition it is advis- 
able to protect the partition or any woodwork by bright 


tin shields. In the case of gas stoves, the woodwork 
of the wall should always be shielded by a metal lining 
or by asbestos boards. 


Selection of a Cooking Range.—The different appliances 
manufactured for the cooking of food have always claimed 
much attention from householders and house builders. In 
former times there was not so much difficulty in selecting 
a good kitchen range, but in recent years so many differ- 
ent kinds and types have been introduced into the mar- 
ket that the selection is rendered much more troublesome. 
kach manufacturer naturally claims that his is the most 
efficient and most economical range in the market; on 
the other hand, every householder knows that some 
ranges burn more coal, that some bake or roast better 
or quicker, that some require less attention and maintain 
the heat better than others. 

The fact is doubtless true, that some ranges are built 
of better materials, and that in some more attention than 
in others 1s paid to a good design and finish. In short, 
it is evident that the selection of this apparatus must be 
made with care and that it cannot be made without some 
knowledge of the various requirements. The preparation 
pf clean, dainty and wholesome dishes, or what may be 


termed “good cooking,’ can be accomplished only in a 


- 


perfect kitchen range. 

It is true economy to select a kitchen range with a 
large fire box, as those with small fire boxes burn up a 
great deal more coal in proportion. 

In order to determine what the proper requirements of 
a kitchen range are, it is desirable that one be familiar 
with the various cooking operations already described, 
and likewise that one should have some knowledge of 
the fuels used in cooking. 


Causes of Troubles With Ranges.—-There are numerous 
reasons why coal ranges give trouble and fail to work 
satisfactorily, and it is not always easy to find the causes 


or the proper remedy. In general it may be said that 








Fig. 8. Mott’s ‘“‘Claremont’’ Combination Coal and Gas Range. 


either the chimney, or the range itself, or the connections 
between the range and the flue are faulty. 

When a range has been properly cleaned in all its parts, 
and when one has ascertained that there are no obstruc 
tions or passages choked with ashes, the principal cause 
of trouble is an insufficient chimney draft. 

A range may give trouble because of obstructions in 
the range itself. The fine coal ashes stop up the body of 
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the stove and choke the current; hence ranges and cook- 
ing ‘stoves should be cleaned frequently and well. 

Too short connections are sometimes the cause of 
trouble, in which case the remedy consists in carrying 
the smoke pipe to the ceiling and then into the flue. 

Care of the Range.—The life of a cooking range de- 
pends to a large extent upon the care which it receives. 
Usually the fire-brick lining burns out first, and its quick 
destruction is often due to carelessness, such as when 
much wet garbage is dumped into the fire pot. Grates 
warp from the constant effect of the heat of the fire or 
from exposure to hot ashes in the ash pan or the bars 
break from careless or hasty shaking. 

The top plate often cracks through one reason or 
other. 

To obtain good results, a kitchen range should be in 
telligently cared for and the following hints may be 
found useful: 

Ashes should be removed every morning. All flues 
should be kept clear. Before shaking or poking a fire, 
the bars should be turned over once daily, to remove the 
clinkers. The brick lining should be kept at all times 
free from clinkers. 

The fine ashes should be removed by gently rocking 
the grate. 
clinkers, which check a fire. Remove the ashes from the 
ash pan before they accumulate too high, so they will not 
interfere or cut off access of air to the fire. Ashes also 
absorb heat, and cause the grate bars to bend and burn 
out. 

Clean all flues in the range thoroughly once a month 
Have the smoke flue cleared of soot at least once in six 
months. Fine ashes are carried over by the draft of thi 
choked, the oven does not bake well. 

Remove the top covers and clean the inside, dusting the 
fire, accumulate in the flues, and when they becom: 
ashes from every part of the range. Rub with a damp 
cloth, polish the top plate with black lead, enameline ot 


This assists in preventing the formation of! 





Fig. 9. Mott’s ‘‘Defiance’’ Combination Coal and Gas Range. 


other approved stove polish and brush it well to polish 
up thoroughly. This helps to keep the bottom of cooking 
vessels clean. 

Management of Ranges—(1) How to start the fire: 
The drafts should be open and the checks closed. Pile 
on the grate some crumpled paper, sticks of kindling wood 
laid crosswise to give the air free access, and finely cut 


up hard wood on top. Now ignite the paper and as svon 
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as the wood burns freely, put on a thin layer of coal 
Wait until this ignites and put on more coal. Now close 
the smoke damper, and keep the draft door at bottom of 
grate open. If you desire to keep the fire smouldering, 
open all checks. Remember that by an intelligent use of 
checks and drafts one can increase or diminish the heat 
of a fire at pleasure. 

(2) When a freely burning fire is wanted there should 
be plenty of air circulation throvgh the fuel, hence do not 
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Fig. 10. Mott’s ‘‘Defiance’’ French Combination Coal and Gas 
Range. 
pack the coal LOO tightly. nor tT] thre ire pot to the top 
of the brick linnieg 
(3) Admission of cold air under the fire causes it to 


burn hotter; admission of air over the tire causes the fire 
to burn more slowly and with less heat 
(4) The smoke damper should only be opened for a 


few minutes when a rapid fire 1s wanted. Close it as soon 
as possible, to prevent unnecessary waste of heat 


(5) To obtain a very hot oven, open the drait and 


close the check dampe rs To reduce the oven heat. pat 
tially close the drait damper. If still less heat is required 
close them completely When the fire 1s not in use open 
all checks 

(6) Do not shake or poke a tire too often: this spoils 
the fire Keep the fire well cleared of ashes, especially 
around the water back 

(7) Do not permit the coals to burn to white heat 


Close the drafts as seon as they looR red hot 

(8) Do not stir or poke an anthracite coal fire on the 
top. Apply the poker at the bottom of the grat: It 
sufficient attention to the fire and allowing it to burn t 
a white heat cause formation of clinkers. These can be 
removed by manipulation with the poker. The use of 
quick-lime or ovyster-shells on the fire, to loosen the 
clinkers, has been successfully tried 

(9) Before shaking, racking, or dumping the grate, pull 
out the damper under the oven door, to make the dust 
pass off into the smoke flue. This damper should always 
be kept closed, except when shaking 

(10) Should coal gas escape from a range, there must 
be trouble with the draft, either in th: 
flue, or the chimney flue 


range, the smoke 
Inspect the flues to ascertain 
if they are choked with soot or otherwise obstructed \s 
already explained, any leakage of draft spoils a fire, there- 


fore ve |. that there are no holes or le; ky POO 
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A PLUMBER’S HOBBY. 
An Instance of Self-Sacrifice for Public Benefit. 


Starkey. 

is a city which 
this may be an apt 
it always deserved 


| 


lumber to stir matters up and 


p 
ength, secure tor his place a benefit which will endure 


for generations to look upon is the scenery 
, | of Somewhere. Fer 
stream of profitable com 

' ind out of this thriving place, 
all this the people had loug lacked a suitable out 

ing place. 
Within 1 


lobby Stra though it may seem this man strove 


ss there dwelt a man with a 
vigorously to wolt from the door by following 
the occupation plumber. Please bear this fact in 
mind for plumbers, as a class, are not generally accus 
in public affairs, and still 


tomed to doing the 
| pursued at a sacrifice to 


less when such 
ed in passing, that mighty 

alone a plumber) dare to put 

enemies, and “hurt their 

rich. We have his word 


him “merely a comfort- 


? 
' 


le living,” and from the events which took place we 
] 
i 


} 
it? 


] 
if 


venture to believe th: t wou have afforded much more 
profit 
rather than giving days and weeks toward public inter 


s for a moment Not far from 


had he confined his entire time and efforts to it. 


gone by, there was a_= prop 


SOme rOrty ACTS which Was ised as | race 


cA 


fairgreund 7 one reason or another this 
property gradually ran down and became less valuable 
for that purpose. Upon this property were fine groves 
if trees. By purchasing and expending some money it 
could be made an ideal park for pleasure and amusement. 
The stage setting now includes one plumber, a run-down 
property upon the outskirts of the town and the general 
public who, in the absence of anything better, were or 
ganizing numerous tresh air and picnic parties to various 
points upon the horizon. Right here is where the Hobby 
breaks in and gets busy 

This plumber got a “hunch” one day that a public park 
in the city would be a mighty good thing. As time 
passed this hunch became a hobby, impossible to resist, 
and he began to put affairs 1n motion to the end that the 
city might acquire the property. 

Of course some people got “peevish” right away and 
kinds of objections were raised. Many bitter enemies 
the project developed upon all sides who endeavored 
crush the scheme 

After a long drawn-out fight, the plumber came out on 
top and secured the property for the purpose desired and 


the work of transformation was begun. A limited amount 
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improvements was set aside by the city of Progress. 

A smaller sum was obtained by renting the grounds for 
entertainments upon various occasions and some very pub- 
lic-spirited citizens contributed various amounts of cash. 
\ committee was appointed of which our plumber was 
nade chairman and, working to the best advantage possi- 
ble with the means at hand, this property has been con- 
verted into one of the most popular resorts of the city, 
and I take off my hat to the man who made this thing 
possible 

| am mighty glad that our craft can produce a man who 
is capable of sinking his private interests for the good 
of all. 

“What did he get out of it?” remarks some individual, 
wise in his own conceit. “This plumber might better have 
spent his time in boosting his own business.” 

Lest [I be accused of “four-flushing” with a bit of 
sentiment, I will come down to hard facts and state that 
he probably did not get one red cent of money. The 
chances are that he many times put into the project a few 
dollars of his own. He won the hearty hatred of many 
people of his town, but they finally got over it, and 
he undoubtedly lost work that he might have obtained by 
attending strictly to his own interests and all this for 
what? 


“To give to the poor who can not have all, at least a 


q 


what is coming to them in this world,’ to quote 
own words. It was estimated that in one year’s time 


something like 250,000 people visited this park and en- 
joyed its many advantages, which fact shows that the peo- 
ple do appreciate a suitable outing place, when it is fur- 
nished 
Now here is an instance in real life where a man with- 
ut millions of money at his command, gets busy on the 
job and succeeds in securing for his fellow citizens a real 
and lasting benefit. I have had the question shot at me 
“What can a plumber do?” and 
this is one of my replies. I stand for the point that a 
can accomplish nearly anything in this world that 
desires, but I want to state that he must be a man 


upon various occasions: 


all that the word signifies. He can not be a sport, nor 
a grafter, nor a weakling, nor a deceiver. A man bound 
to succeed will find some means to gain the point. Though 
defeated a hundred times he always “comes back” and 
finally wins out, though he may have been many years 
upon the road. 

Our man held a proper appreciation of the duties of 
a citizen and had the nerve to put up a stiff fight in order 
that others might receive the benefit of his efforts. 

Reward? Why talk about that? My friend, do you 
not know that if even a single citizen of the town of 
Progress had not had sense enough to thank the man for 
the good he has done, the satisfaction that he would derive 
from having done what he knew was a benefit to thou- 
sands, this peculiar sense of quiet contentment would be 
its own reward. One learns, sometimes, to do a thing. 
because it is right and not for the purpose of winning 
applause. It is a pleasure to be able to mention this 
instance, the more so because it brings out some of the 
better qualities of the plumber. There are other good 
points and I want to remark that for some time past 
the plumber has ceased to be the “goat,” and it is grad- 
ually dawning upon the craft at large, that they have 
a part to play in the march of events and that they are 
due to mix up with history, and give to our craft a 
very much greater and more efficient representation in 
the affairs of the world than has been done in the past. 

To be an all-right story this article should end with a 
moral but I figure that each reader is capable of con 


structing one for himself. 
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WILL THIS SYSTEM WORK WITHOUT PRES 
SURE? 

Editor “Domestic Engineering’:—Enclosed tind § tw 

sketches, one for hot-water heating without basement un 

der the building. We do not want to put in an overhea: 


les } 


system, but would like to know if this system (Fig. 1) 
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Fig. 1. Sketch of Hot-Water Heating System. 


would work pertectly by running up a 4-in. pipe near th: 
ceiling of the fourth floor and then return back down 
under the ceiling of the first floor of the building; then 
run the pipe as usual to the different floors above from 
below and returns to same; then place an air valve and 
expansion tank at the highest point. Also would like to 
know whether it would work better with the Honeywell 
system than it would with an open system. 


The other sketch (Fig. 2) is for steam, showing bo 
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i 
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in the basement and radiators on the same floor; in other 
words the top ef the radiators level with the water-line 
of the boiler. W5ull these radiators work successfully if a 
check valve is put on the return pipe of the radiator and 
run to the bottom on the water-line in the boiler? Yours 


ily, 
Everett, Wash. -. wee Ge 


We have answered several inquiries of late in regard 
, pressure systems and the general idea ot hot-water: 


rculation, and the editor of this particular department 
s in favor of a pressure system because he has tried it 


ut and knows that by its use things can be accomplished 


at 


‘ith hot water that could hardly be done otherwise 
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Fig. 2. Sketch of Steam-Heating System 
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CAN A FLAG-STAFF BE MADE OF STEAM-PIPE? 
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ING WATER-BACK. 


editor “Domestic Engineering” I take a keen inter 


1 | 


est in your articles on heating and hot-water supply. 
Otten | read ot plumbers complaining of lime and cal 
cite deposits filling water-backs. I never read an article 
on this subject but it always reminds me of the time, 
many years ago, when I was holding the important and 


lucrative position of house plumber in a large hotel in the 
West Phe principal part of my duties was taking care 
of the water-backs in the ranges. I had four large French 
Tali’ vitn One ind ¢ f h lf In pipe, box coll water- 
back in each, and on account of the hardness of the 


water. owing to the high percentage of lime contained in 


it, the water-backs would last but a short time. I have 
know? new fresh coi! to become filled solid with lime 
ix weeks \fter months and years of this misery I 
happily conceived a plan whereby I could install a water 


back so that it would last for years. My plan was the 


double boiler proposition. The double boiler is not a new 
combination by any means, but I think you will agree 


with me that my double boiler, made use of in this way 
is entirely new and original \fost any boiler shop Call 


turn out a simple double boiler suitable for this purpose— 
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Fig. 3. Double Boiler Connected to Water-Back. 


piping The water-back is connected to the outer boiler 
in the usual manner, and the supply pipe from the street 
and the hot pipe to the fixtures are connected to the 
inner boiler in the usual manner. The outer boiler is fed 
from the expansion tank to the left, which in turn 1s 
filled through the cold water pipe —J. H. Williams. 


->-s? 


CAN RADIATORS BE PLACED NEAR THE FLOOR? 


editor, “Domestic [Engineering’:—I herewith enclose 
rough sketch of steam plant in church basement, upon 
which I would like a little information. The flow and 
return pipe at present run close to ceiling in basement, 
and pipe coil radiators are hung on the ceiling so that 


all the heat is at the ceiling What I would like to 





HOW TO PREVENT LIME AND SEDIMENT FILL- 
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know is, can these radiators be hung near the floor, as 
in sketch (Fig. 4) with a return pipe run under the floor 
back to the boiler, with valves Nos. 1, 2, 3, as shown, so 
that the radiators and return can be drained? If done 
this way, will the radiation have to be increased? Will 
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Fig. 4. Heating System for a Church. 


special valve have to be added at X? Will it work satis- 
factorily: 

Hoping that I have made myself clear, and that you 
can give me an early reply, | remain, Yours, 


M. L. 


We assume that this is a steam job. As drawn the 
radiator would be below the level of the water line. Now 
this radiator 1s shown with a connection to the sewer 
and this would, in time drain the boiler to a certain 
extent and render an automatic feed necessary to the 
boiler 

We think that a steam trap would be best, which would 
return the water to the boiler. There are several such 
traps advertised in “Domestic [:ngineering” which are 
said to operate upon a very low pressure. Several radia- 
tors can be made to heat by hot water, while the rest of 
the system works on a steam pressure. This can be done 
if the supply to the hot-water radiators be taken out 
helow the level of the water line of the boiler some s1x 
or eight inches 

e+e 
TO FIND THE NUMBER OF POUNDS OF STEAM 
NECESSARY TO HEAT A CERTAIN 
QUANTITY OF WATER. 

editor, “Domestic Engineering’ :—Can vou through the 
coliimns of your valuable paper, tell me how to find out 
how much steam it takes to heat any given quantity of 
water? In so doing you will assist me in a problem 
which I have to work out. Any pointers will be received 
with great pleasure and appreciation 

Albany, N. Y. Hudson. 

The rule used in such a case as stated by an authority 
upon the subject is to “multiply the number of pounds of 
water to be heated by the number of temperature de- 
grees the water is to be raised, and divide the product 
by the total heat of steam at the pressure it is to be 
used, less the sensible heat at atmospheric pressure. Ex- 
pressed in a formula it 1s as follows 

w h 
S 
L—l 
The explanation of the formula 1s that 

S =the weight of steam in pounds 

w= pounds of water to be heated 

h — degrees IF. the water 1s to be heated 

L—total heat of steam at the pressure used 
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b= sensible heat at atmospheric pressure. 

An example is given which runs as follows: 

How many pounds of steam at 70 Ibs. pressure will be 
required to heat 7,500 Ibs. of water from 48 deg. F. to 
the boiling point? 

4,000 (212—48) 
a 1,237 Ibs. of steam 
(1,174—180) 

Another and easier rule which gives approximate rules 
is to allow one pound of steam to six pounds of the 
water to be heated. In the ahove example it may be 
seen that this would give 1.250 lbs. of steam 

ore 


HOW TO CONNECT THESE TWO RANGE 
BOILERS. 

Editor, ““Domestic Engineering”’:—Enclosed please find 
rough drawing (lig. 5) of two hot-water boilers which | 
wish to connect together and heat with a No. 2 Mott 
hot-water heater. These boilers are both in the same 
room and just room for two boilers and heater. Heater 
will have to be placed between the boilers. I would like 
» connect them together and 


to know the correct way I 
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Fig. 5. Boiler and Heater Connections. 


have both work properly. Both boilers are to supply one 
bath-room which has several showers in room. Hoping 
to hear from you at an early date, I remain, yours truly. 
Auburn, N. Y. F. O. 
I do not see why our friend does not use one tank of 
100 gals. capacity instead of two tanks of 60 gals. and 40 
gals., respectively. Certainly it seems to me that a 100 
gal. tank, slung horizontally from the ceiling would oc- 
a side connection 


cupy less space. If desired to make 
of the range boiler in each case, to the supply pipe which 
will come from the top of the heater, and the respective 
heights of the range boilers and heater are as indicated 
in the sketch, the range boilers should be raised, or the 
heater dropped, until the side supply of each range boiler 
will be higher than the point of the connections on top 
of the heater. I should not bullhead a tee at top of 
heater. Take off supply for the 40-gal. tank first, thus 
favoring the larger tank containing more water. Make 
the connection as you would two radiators on one supply 
line where you desired to favor one or the other 


ELECTROLYSIS IN WATER PIPES. 
Editor, “Domestic Engincering”’:—Can you tell me what 


electrolysis 1s and what causes It: 


St. Louis, Mo. 


“Show Me.” 
Klectrolysis may be defined as the damage inflicted upon 
water-mains, gas-mains, ete., by the action of electric 
currents which are in the ground. The main cause has 
been found to be the escaping currents of electricity trom 
some railway svstem which has not made proper.provw 


sion tor the return current which. seeking an easier route. 


leaves the rails and goes to the piping. The current tin 
ally leaves the piping and at the poimt from which itt 
departs trom the pipe to the ground, corrosion of the 
metal takes place which in time renders the pipe ot no 
iQe 

--so 


WHY USE THE RANGE BOILER AT ALL? 


:ditor, “Domestic [ngineering Would it be practi 
cal to install a hot-water system and not use the range 
ay ler P g (Fe 1) i 7 1] ~ ) h s 4 rr «Y } +] 7 t} > 
pOovlier Ol Storage tank at al Since the raha poler is tne 
cause ot so much trouble, why not omit it entirely and 


connect the system direct with the wat 
coil? An answer through your “Questions and Answers” 
department would be greatly appreciate 


Minneapolis, Minn Hennepin. 


It would be entire ly possible to connect the wate back 
or heating-coil to the svstem direct, and leave out the 
range boiler entirelv, but we are atratd that the house so 
connected would soon go chy on hot watet 

Tanks are used to store up hot water tor use and coils 


and water backs and FAS heaters are used for the purpose 


— 


of furnishing the heat to the water in the tank llot 
water could be obtained trom the water-back but the 
quantity would be so limited as to be of small service to 


the household 
a 

NOISE CAUSED BY THE CITY WATERWORKS 
PUMP. 


editor. “Domestic Ineineering’ What can he done 
to eliminate the noise caused by the pump ot vater 
works station? In a certain house. which 1s connected 


to the waterworks system, every stroke of the pump can 
he heard with great distinctnes llow can | overcome 


this difficulty: N. F. 


know whether 


It would be interesting in this case te 


or not this particular house was the, only one in the city 
in which the noise was noticed. Tf so, something is wrong 
about the manner in which the house is piped 

[lf there are many other residences and siores in which 
the sound of the pumping can be noticed then it is up to 
the waterworks company to remedy the noise 

We will assume, until informed to the contrary, that 
the trouble lies in this one residence only and proceed to 
answer the question from that viewpoint We should 
say that if the cold water pipe were run along the ceiling 
of the cellar and spiked to the beams, or in some places 
touched the soil pipe, that any noise vould he ve ry lable 
to be heard. Another reason might be that this partie 
ular house was very near the pumping station and would 
receive the benefit of the noise to a greater extent than 
<ome house farther away. 

We would suggest breaking all means for the direct 
communication of sound in the water pipe and we would 


do it by means of a flange union (not an ordinary union), 
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THE COIL IN AN ICE BOX. 
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it would t he p bl vet ef ch pipe into a coil t 
t old) to fill the rising line of pipe and I d 
t | 1 V i ssing through the coll h | 
! that 1 ter would get cool enough for 
lrinking purposes in that climate. with which I am some 
hat I \ tI | uld build the coil of 


rove?! ize 11 e ft] "1! t}y 1 Ip' line and ] would have the 


, + 4 7 7 P - ’ — 
| } + ( ¢ di 1, Ti; moni Cyt water that + 
- - 7 7 . rr = 
ing? lime nd hranches \\ nid ( T 29. To find repent how 


ny feet to put in the coil it would be necessary to 
easure the amount per foot that the different sizes will 
Id and when this is ascertained, the amount which tl 
pe line will hold being known, it 1s an easy matter t 
nd out how many feet of pipe must go into the coil 
Then, upon measuring the dimensions of the refrigerator 

ice chest, the exact dimensions and shape of the coll 
lease observe that this is an explanation 
that any fitter or plumber can understand and quite readily 
vork out his own salvation, and it 1s given in such shape 
that the plumber should be able to go at it in a mechani 
al manner with all the material handy for finding the 

wer for himself. 
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SOME IDEAS FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


f communications from 


We are in receipt of a couple « 
Providence, R. I., which, with the illustrations, we take 
great pleasure in publishing and would state that it makes 
the heart of the editor of the “Questions and Answers’”’ 
department thump with joy to see the evidence of ideas 


that exist among the craft. 


A handy and neat tool bag (Fig. 6), devised and made 


by J. L. 


Goodwin, Providence, which any plumber or 
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Fig. A Handy Tool Bag. 





left enough 





long 





, } :; oi ’ f eye weer ven ] 
ror nap or iid (Jutside ()] this ali at iched as on tne 


‘anvas 1s a good piece of carpeting, brussels preterred 


Strips of brass are screwed around the edges of the ends, 
with round headed brass screws \ strip of brass rivet (| 
to tl strip) of trame auron, with the edges of 

“ | carpet between, secures them firmly in 
place Thi edges of the hid Att hound by riveting be 
tween strips ot brass: in the long edge a slot 1s made in 
the brass wh cn 5] uts do I ‘ Cl apli riveted tO 


t 
starting strip, which is intended itor a lock. <A _ pocket 


is made between the canvas and carpet, just inside the 


- : ] ] ; \ 1 sr 1 “) , 
lid, for wiping cloths, etc. When complete it makes a 
: | « . . - . 
tool bag of sufficient capacity for any ordinary kit ot 
tools ak t 43 aT) aTrTance and str 
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A novel method of heating front office and show-room 
from stove in work-room in rear by means of a straight 
piece of two-inch pipe one foot long set in fire box of 
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Fig. 7. Novel Plant for Heating Office. 


stove supplying hot water to coil, is shown herewith in 
Fig. 7. A supply of hot water for sink use, taken off the 
flow, is also secured by this arrangement. It is surpris 
ing what a splendid circulation is secured and how effi 
cient the equipment is, even in the coldest New England 
weather. This plant is installed and doing good work in 
the steam and hot-water establishment of Geo. L. Fish 
at 280 Eddy street, Providence. R. ] 

























Modern Conveniences for the Farm Home 


By Elmira T. Wilson, C. E. 


7 . + . . . tix-9) ie ort | ¥ ‘ : ’ rT 
Formerly Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering lowa State ¢ illege 
os 
‘ : : ; , ~ 1 1 j } 1 ] | ; 7 
(Continued from Page oz, January 5, 191.) hardwood DOX, cOpper-lined, 1s supported by bi ets 
: ip] ‘ i \ 


Bath Tub and Lavatory. the wall about 7 ft. abov ind communicating with tl 


\ porcelain-lined or enameled-iron bath tub is the best closet by a pipe. This pipe is usually about 1% in 
medium-priced tub. For supplying the tub with water a diameter and should have as few bends | angles about 
combination cock 1s best, allowing hot or cold water to it as possible, Th istern should hold 2 or 3 gal 
enter the tub separately or the temperature to be regu water, all of which should | lischarged at e time into 
lated to suit the bather. The cocks should be placed the closet The flush of the closet should be quick, pow 
high. so as to allow of water being drawn into pitchers erful and noiseless, thoroughly scouring all parts expos 


[he best lavatories are those of porcelain or enameled 


iron, with back and overflow all formed as integral parts the flow 11 _ = hah aks “ 83 Hoat valv i 
of the fixture. The basin cocks through which the hot winicl lows the tank t | t v1 the . 
and cold water come are of various shapes, the simplest water, wih 7 , hi proj 
being the best. entire] tis nd the supp! hut off WI) . : . 
emptied by opening the flusl | t b 
The Closet. ase . Mites ith node hg on 
The water-closet is the most important plumbing fis eg SEN m a ) _ : 
ture in the house, and should be selected and put wy eo aie + ee igi - agg sug 4 
with particular care \ good closet should be simple, ined ‘he - ch “6 ; i | | 4 mpl | " | } 
neat and strong, of a smooth material, with ample wate sieaiiiacilh 7 ‘ : ' 
in the bowl Among the modern closets there is non Ac Ne 
. # ; ae 1 aa : 12 ] »4 
more satisiactory than the flushing-rim, siphon-jet closet, Soil-Pipe Connections. 
which can be had, including the trap, in a single piece 01 — , | 
porcelain Porcelain is used because no other material | —— —— = sitvtde 1] 
can be kept so clean and sanitary. But even this ts an 4 eng : — th ke , the 
impertect protection from dirt and disease unless the bow! on Mi <= | man | a =o CS] | f rac 
is flushed so as to clean it completely and absolutely ——— a mee eres hemi aad by S wie ae 
The water should be poured from the rim of the bowl vi we . oa . - = aps = " set tive ew ' 
so that every part of it is perfectly cleaned lhe wasl ‘ wed 4 Ai wecnali Sie » - base re Bts on Cine 
down and wash out < losets aTe similar mn make, but are ns —_— . | aoe ) al ~~ SCoews ut time Dy 7 
not so thorough in their action. In the wash-out closet me yeh oa * | ra ough the | 
the basin acts as a receiver, a small quantity of wate: eas ) : : aici ’ 
being retained in it, and into this the deposit is made. = ) . ai pt wil tl 
to be washed out afterwards into the trap by the flush 7 : General Su: 7 
The water in the basin is prevented from leaking into the eneral Suggestions. 
trap by a raised edge which is apt to break the force of [he important nee the | ict 
the flush so that its whole force is not directed into the n detail, but in genera heme. Const ite 
trap, which is objectionable. The wash-down closet re loset to be used d irinal and slop irrat 
ceives the deposit directly into the water held in the bowl — araw water through the bath cocks placed at the top 
by the trap. It has a straight back and a much smaller f the tub it not Only saves cost, but 1s a great adv: 
fouling surface There is no open vent The outlet 1s tage to have the fewest possible points requiring insps 
entirely covered with water. so that the water does not tion and care and to secure the most frequent possibl 
throw the soil against the side. The only advantage the use of every inlet into the drainage system. Great 
siphon closet has over it 1S the greater force of discharge must be taken not “a throw mae th Beet closet h 
given by the siphon. matches, strips of cloth, or anything which is insoluble 
and lable to cl o th trap and soll pipe \ burnt n 


The siphon closet, like the wash-down closet, retains a : * 
certain amount of water into which filth is discharged seems small in itself, a if lodged in the trap it | 
In addition there is a siphon trap provided with a long collect other nes AEG CONES CEPI obstruction ~ 
ascending arm, so that the water in the trap is at a lower outlet. Tissue toilet paper should be used. Its cost would 
level than the water in the bowl. The water from the 


be exceeded many times if a part of the system needed 


, ; ; ' : © be taken ou o free it from newspaper obstructior 
flushing cistern is directed not only into the bowl, but © tasen Out to mrce i Pa structiol 


downward into the trap itself. As a result of this dis- 

charge into the trap a siphon action is produced whereby 

the contents of the bowl are sucked through the trap into 

the soil pipe without soiling the bowl. The seal—that 1s, TRAPS AND VENTS. 

the body of water which prevents the sewer gas from , : ; , | 
Soot Every plumbing fixture must have a trap to preve1 

escaping into the house—is deep, broad and always in 


It is often found more convenient to have the water 


closet with a separate entrance from the hall and entirely 


independent from the bathroom 


foul air from coming back from the drain through the 


plain sight waste pipe In it implest form lowr rd 
: aste pipe. Ss simpies Orm a trap 1s a downward 
Flushing Apparatus. ms ne 
| . bend in a pipe, so deep that the upper wall of the pipe 
The flushing cistern or tank for a water-closet is always dips into the water held in the bend, the extent to which 


distinct from the main water supply. As a rule, a plain it dips being known as the depth of the seal. With slicht 
7 | modifications this is the trap most commonly used for 
* Prepared and published by direction of the Department of 


Agriculture, Washington. D wash basins. laundry tubs. etc Its oreatest fault is the 
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danger from siphonage; that is, the water seal may be 
carried out of the trap into the soil pipe by the rush of 
the water when the fitting itself is emptied, by the flow 
of water from another fixture on the same branch waste 
pipe, or by the discharge of water from a fixture higher 
up but connected to the same soil pipe. This danger is 
much lessened by the introduction of a system of venti- 
lation pipes extending upward either from the trap itself 
or from the outlet near the trap. To avoid this extra 
expense of a third system of pipes, it is better to supply 
each fixture with one of the patent nonsiphonage traps, 


which should also be self-cleansing. There are several 


CUT OFF FOR MAIN Ui J 
WATER SUP vere 
-*,*4 rey -_ 
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Fig. 3. Cut-Off for Main Water-Supply Pipe. 


good ones on the market. It is a good habit, after emp 
tying the wash basin, bath tub, or kitchen sink, to allow 
some clean water from the faucet to run into the fixture 
in order to have clean water in the traps. All traps 
should be provided wth trap screws, placed below the 
water line. and arratiged so as to be accessible for clean- 
Ing. 

Nothing short of continuous use will prevent the evap 
One with a large dip 
13 best, but at the same time the trap must be so formed 
that at each use of the fixture all the filth that is deliv 
ered shall be carried away, the trap being immediately 
refilled with fresh water. Hair and fibers from cloth 
sometimes carry the water out of traps by capillary action, 
and care should be taken not to allow such things to enter 
the pipes. 


oration of the water in the traps 


THE SOIL PIPE. 


The soil pipe should extend from cellar to roof in a 
straight line, if possible, as each offset or bend forms an 
obstruction to its proper flushing with both water and 
air. Use only “extra heavy” soil pipe of uniform thick- 
ness throughout, as the hubs stand the calking better. 

Avoid if possible plumbing fixtures in the cellar if the 
drain must go under the floor. If it is necessary to make 
connections with a fixture in the cellar it is better that 
the main channel should run under the floor to or near 
the location of such fixtures that all or nearly all of its 
length should constitute a part of the main drain thor- 
oughy flushed and ventilated like the rest of the system. 
The pipe should be laid in an open trench and so thor- 
oughly calked that under a pressure equal to one story 
in height not a drop of water should escape at any point, 
and then it should be inclosed in good concrete, after 
which the trench should be filled. The soil pipe should 
pass through the foundation by means of an arch, and 
the cast-iron pipe should extend at least 5 ft. outside the 
foundation; from there on, a carefully laid and rigidly 
inspected vitrified pipe drain is to be preferred. The joint 
between the iron pipe and the vitrified sewer pipe should 
be made with neat Portland cement mortar. If there are 
no fixtures in the cellar carry the drain in full sight along 
the face of the cellar wall, or suspended from the floor 
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beams, so the joints may be inspected. At the point 
where it is to turn up as a vertical soil pipe support it 
by a post or a brick pier. Use no short turns in the 
soil pipe, like “tees” and “quarter bends.” Two one-eighth 
bends or a Y branch and a sngle one-eighth bend give a 
more gradual and therefore a better change of direction. 
Water-closets should connect to the soil pipe with a Y 
branch. The soil pipe should be secured along its entire 
length at distances not over 5 ft. with hangers and 
clamps or hooks, so that it will be rigidly held in position. 
The joints in the cast-iron soil pipe should be made by 
first inserting a little picked oakum into the _ socket, 
allowing none to enter the pipe; it is better formed into 
a sort of rope. The oakum prevents the lead from run- 
ning into the pipe to form an obstruction to the flow. 
Kknough molten lead is then poured into the hub to fill 
it. After the lead has cooled it is carefully hammered 
with a special calking tool until the space between the 
spigot and hub is perfectly gas and water tight. Every 
joint should be made with a view to being tested with 
hydraulic pressure. 

In making this test the simplest way is to close all 
openings into the pipe with wooden plugs or disks or india- 
rubbed compressed between two plates of iron forced to- 
gethed with a screw. There is no especial advantage in 
applying a great head of water, for if a joint is not tight 
it will leak under a head of a few inches. It is generally 
most convenient to test the vertical pipe story by story, 
the plugs being inserted through the  water-closet 


_ branches. There is probably no occasion to fear that 


work once made tight will develop leaks for many years. 
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Fig. 4. Home-Made Shower- Bath. 


The tendency to rust after a time, even with tar-coated 
rr enameled pipe, being rather to close such slight leaks 
as may exist. 

Four inches in diameter is sufficient for soil pipe, and 
the best results are obtained by running it full size 
straight above the roof and covering the top with a wire 
basket such as is used to keep leaves out of gutters. 

There should always be a trap between the house and 
the sewage-disposal plant, and there must also be on the 
house side of it an inlet for fresh air. There can be no 
real ventilation of the system if it is open only at the top, 
but a generous inlet for fresh air on the drain outside the 
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house, in connection with the opening at the top of the 
soil pipe, will insure a free movement throughout the 
whole system. The fresh-air inlet must be guarded from 
obstruction. It may be brought out close to the founda- 
tion walls, but not too near windows and doors. If the 
trap is formed by the submerging of the inlet pipe in the 
settling chamber of the disposal system the fresh-air inlet 
should be placed close to this. 


THE WASTE PIPES. 

For all minor waste pipes lead pipe is used, as it may 
be bent and cut to suit all possible positions and require 
but few joints. Only “heavy” lead pipe should be used. 
As lead is quite a soft material it would not be practicable 
to use thread joints on it, so the joints are made by the 
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It is better in most cases to use galvanized-iron supply 
pipes. 

A HOME-MADE SHOWER BATH. 

A shower bath for summer use can be arranged in one 
corner of the wash room or, for use of the boys, in the 
barn. The material necessary for constructing it are 
enough pipe to connect to the main pipe of the stock 
tank, a stopcock, a box supported on braekets and lined 
or not as seems best, and a perforated pipe for the 
shower. Figure 4 shows how such a shower bath may be 
constructed in a corner of a barn. 

DISPOSAL OF WASTE WATER. 

In houses where a sewage system is not available, and 

the dry-earth closet is used, much may still be done to 
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Fig. 5. Waste-Water Hopper. 


use of solder. Where lead pipe joints to cast-iron pipe 
the connection should be made by means of a brass fer- 
rule,of the same bore as the lead pipe, and soldered to it. 
The ferrule is introduced into the hub of the cast-iron 
pipe and calked*tight with oakum and lead as described 
for cast-iron pipe joints. 


WATER-SUPPLY PIPES. 

The service pipe of the water supply should aiways 
have a stopcock on the main supply pipe easy of access 
so the water can be shut off quickly in case of a break 
in the pipe. Such a cut-off is shown in Figure 3. This 
stopcock should have a waste, so that when the water is 
shut off from the house all water standing in the pipe can 
be drawn off. The arrangement of the supply pipes should 
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Fig. 6. Tilting Tank, 


be as compact as possible, and they should be exposed to 
full view. No water pipe should be carried along an out- 
side wall unless absolutely necessary, when it should be 
wrapped with some nonconducting material to prevent it 
freezing. Hot-water pipes will freeze quicker than cold- 
water pipes if the fire has gone out. 

















Fig. 7. Earth Closet. 


aid the housewife by the introduction of water for kitchen 


and laundry use. Instead of portable round tubs, oblong 
troughs about 3 ft. in length, 18 in. wide at the top, 12 
in. at the bottom, and 18 in. deep can be built in the 
washhouse. Each trough should have a hole and stopper 
in the bottom and a gutter common to all to carry away 
the waste water, which, with the waste water from the 
bath and kitchen sink, chamber slops, and other foul 
water, can be daily distributed in the garden by surface 
or subsurface irrigation. Either method is much preter 
able to pouring them on the ground near the kitchen doo: 
and keeping the ground about the house continually sat- 
urated. 

For surface distribution, galvanized roof gutters pierced 
with holes at regular intervals, suspended between the 
rows of growing plants, will distribute the liquid evenly 
over the ground For subsurface distribution, 50 ft. of 
3-in. draintile laid with open joints and a very slight fall 
in one or several lines at a depth of 8 to 10 in. below 
the surface and connected with a hopper, as shown in 
Fig. 5 can be used. This hopper can be made of wood or 
galvanized iron, and 1s provided with a strainer and solid 
cover. That part of the pipe which is more than 10 in. 
below the surface should be of vitrified pipe and laid with 
cemented joints. The waste water when poured into such 
a hopper a pailful at a time will be distributed the length 
of the tile. 

For a more elaborate system a tilting or tumbling tank 
(Fig. 6) can be built with pipe ‘connections to the kitchen 
sink and bathroom, this tank to collect the irregular flow 
and empty, when full, :nto the drain. 

EARTH CLOSETS. 

Where there is difficulty in the matter of ultimate dis 
posal without the use of a cesspool, and the consequent 
and apparently unavoidable risk thereby incurred of con- 
taminating the well water, it would be better to use an 
earth closet. This is not wholly satisfactory, but is safer 
and far better than the provision so often found on farms 
and in villages. The house containing it should be well 
built and substantial, well lighted and ventilated, with a 
good roof and preferably plastered on the inside to insure 
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to fit close under the seat This seat can be like that 
or an ordinary water-cioset ach time the closet is used 


dry earth is added. The pail should be emptied very fre- 


quently. With proper attention this closet need not be, 
rh hould not be. built far from the house. It would 
be possible to place it in a room built against the 


house, the room having one door opening from the house 
ind another opening out of doors. ‘This would make it 


‘ « - 1 - 
nossible to entel from the house in inclement weatner, 


nd also to carry out the pail without passing through 
he house The room should be well ventilated by a 
dow close to the cetling and only tissue pap r should 
) (See Fig. 7 for arrangement of pail, seat and 
eo th box.) 
fhe earth for hese places is to be tound 1 
f rly { ery e| | nd (iCTl nad should be ot rather a 
loamy nature, if possible, and porous. A very sandy soil 
next to useless. Large heaps of earth should be col 
lected for the vear’s use and dried in the summer sun. It 
not necessary to use perfectly dry earth, but it 1s al- 


DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE. 
has been put into the house, to make 


. ’ ~— 11 1 : 
it effective, a means muSt be provided to remove all liquid 


Dangers of a Cesspool. 
has been previously explained, to build a cesspool to 


the ground and air is not a solution; it 1s only put 


—— 


tino the trouble “out of sight.” t holds the wastes in 


tate of putrefaction, and so will give off troublesome 
gases, which will, 1f near the house, penetrate to the cel 
lar and then on through the hous«e Its liquid leachings 

these strike al lave! (>| sand and gravel Hr 2 fissure 11 
the rock, will penetrate an unthought-of distance to in 


e the quality of water of wells and springs Such a 
vystem would never be installed if the householder real- 


the nuisance he was establishing 


—. 


ized the full effes | 
Fortunately it is no longer necessary to build a cesspool 
when plumbing is introduced into the house which can 


not be connected ro 2 public Sewer 


Principle of Modern Sewage Disposal. 

Within the last 20 years many investigations of sant 
tary methods for the disposal of sewage for isolated 
houses have been mad: The working principle is this: 
When the air contained in the soil is brought in contact 
with dead organic matter in a finely divided state, a com 
plete transtormation takes piace by the natural processes 
ot oxidation and nitrification This change is brought 
about by micro-organisms which multiply rapidly under 
proper conditions and by so doing combine the oxygen 
of the air with the organic matter. Air is as necessary 
for this purpose as fuel in a stove that is required to give 
off heat. It is therefore essential that the waste be de- 
posited on or near the surface of the ground and in such 
If the ground is 
f the 
liquid will cease. If a foul liquid is thrown on the sur- 


a way that air reaches every particle 


saturated for a long period of time purification « 


face of the ground the water will pass off, but its organic 
impurities will cling to the particles of earth. Air takes 
the place of the water and surrounds the waste matter. 
the bacteria present in all fertile soils effect a combination 
between the two, converting the dead organic matter to 


harmless mineral forms needed for vegetable life. This 
process may be repeated indefinitely if the waste matter 
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be supplied and the air furnished alternately. This is 


called the “intermittent method” of operating the dis- 


posal plant The process of applying this principle to the 
disposal of sewage varies, and may be divided into two 
distinct steps: (1) The collection of the wastes from the 
house that these may be applied tatermittently; and (2) 
their application to a natural soil by surface or subsurface 


irrigation, or to a specially prepared soil, as in a filter bed 
Three Systems Described. 

The ground available on one farm can not be, and need 
not be, exactly the same as that used on another. If the 
surface is almost level and under cultivation the subsur- 
face system of distribution could be adopted, whatever 
the method used for* collecting the flow from the house 
The liquids are retained tor a certain length of time and 


then rapidly discharged into open-jointed tiles, laid near 
the surtace, thus securing a uniform distribution through- 
out the entire length of the drain. While the tank is re- 
filling time enough is allowed for the water to pass away 
and the air to enter and accomplish its work. This man 


ner of purifying the liquid wastes of the household wher 
7 


the water-closet is or is not used has been tried with 


ntire satisfaction. 

\nother method of getting the liquid wastes on the 
land is by surface irrigation. The most marked featurs 
of the change from the privy to the water carriage sys 
tem is the great dilution which the organic matter under 
goes Instead of concentrated organic wastes, unsuited 
for direct use as a fertilizer, we now have a dilute mixtur: 
which seldom contains more than 1 part in 500 of any 


Of course this can not be discharged in 


thing but water. 
1 


a haphazard manner upon the land, but if the intermittent 


7 


. lL, } 
method, 


as explained above, be followed and the discharg: 
be regulated to avoid saturation of the gr6und, the sewag« 
can be disposed of without unsightly or offensive results 
The area of the ground required is about the same as for 
subsurface disposal. A sloping surface in grass, or par 
tially wooded, or a cultivated field, say of corn, would 
be entirely suitable. The area required depends upon the 
character of the soil and the amount of sewage to be puri 
fied. For a family of five, if the soil be reasonably por 
ous, a plat of ground 40x50 ft. should be ample. 

The third method of exposing the liquid wastes to th 
action of the bacteria is used when the available area ot 
the land is limited or if on account of the character of 
the soil too large an amount of drains would be necessary 
to handle the sewage fo be purified. Under these condi 
tiovs specially prepared beds of sand, gravel, or screened 
cinders are used as a filter material. The sizes of these 
beds vary with the amount and character of the sewage 
and its previous treatment, but for a family of five under 
reasonable conditions and a proper preliminary treatment, 
a bed 25 ft. long, 4 ft. wide and 4 ft. deep should answer, 
although one 5 ft. deep would give a purer effluent. 

(To be continued. ) 
tre 


CLIPPING SNIPS. 


J. V. Madden, Sherman, Tex., has secured the contract 
for the installation of modern plumbing and heating sys- 
tems in the new union passenger station which is now 
being erected at Denison, Tex. 

The Hughes Heating and Plumbing Co., 502 Fourth 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn., has secured the con- 
tract for the plumbing and heating in the bungalow which 
is now being erected for J. R. Ralph in Minneapolis. 
The consideration is $750. The Hughes company also 
secured the contract for the plumbing and heating in the 
new addition which is now being erected to the plant of 
the Flour City Ornamental Iron Works in Minneapolis, 
and it also has the contract for the plumbing and gas- 
fitting in the Cedar Rapids Savings Bank Building at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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EXPANSION IN PIPES AND HOW IT IS OVER- 
COME. 


By Phoenix. 


The other day I was in a certain office upon business 
where my attention was at once attracted to the radiator 
in the room in a most emphatic manner by the protests 

was uttering to the best of its ability 
to beat the band. Who wouldn’t knock under such treat 


It was knocking 


ment? It would make anybody knock, yes even Phoenix 


Now this giddy radiator was reared up on its front legs 


with the hind legs entirely clear from the floor by at 
least an inch, and consequently had a surplus of steam 
and water in its chest, so to speak 

“Can't something be done with that radiator?” said th 


man of business to m«¢ “What in the dickens 1s th 
matter with it, anyway?” 


1/] 
Did you ever know that a steam pipe Would eCcxpaklit 


when hot?” T asked. “Sure.” said he. “Is that the cause 
of all this?” “It is,” fi replied 


“Well, what do vou think of a mechanic who will 
trick like that?” 

“Well, to say the least,” I answered, “I guess h 
sot to allow for expansion 
That pipe will be fixed whet 
some day. 

On a small house job, where the runs of the main 
are, Say, fifty feet or under, and risers only to th 


. , 


second story, the matter of expansion may be generally 


overlooked, unless everything is put in such shape that 


the pipes are extremely rigid Such house jobs are gen 
erally run in such a manner that there is nearly always 
room for the pipe to free itself, and therefore the matter 
of expansion will give little trouble. The most that will 


be noticed is a noise, sometimes caused by the radiator 
either in heating or cooling. ‘This is a slight noise as 
fraction of an inch 


the radiator shifts upon the floor 


or so in position. Now, suppose a main steam pipe starts 
directly from the top of the boiler in a mechanical man 
ner and runs directly for 150 ft. without a turn and the 
far end must come within half an inch of some wall. In 
such a case as this, the expansion of the pipe when hot 
will send it against the wall, with the result that the wall 
may be broken. In case the wall is the stronger and the 
fittings withstand the pressure (which in all probability 
they would not), the main will acquire a hump which will 
probably tear loose some of the branch connections, 
somewhat like the much abused radiator referred to in 
the beginning of this article. The expansion of the riser 
line lifted the valve end of the radiator clear of the floor 
The branch in the cellar was firmly fastened in place, 
and so the radiator at the top end of the line had to go 
up. If the branch had been less firmly fastened the 
probabilities are that the radiator would have maintained 
its position and the expansion would have pushed the end 
of the branch down, thus forming a pocket which would 
have caused a case of “hammering.” 

Expansion, if unprovided for, will put such an extra 
strain upon the pipes that many leaks will result and in 
such cases it is nearly impossible to get a tight job. As 
soon as one leak is stopped another one will appear at a 
different place and a man may tinker for days at a time 
and then have only a mighty bum job. 

The amount of heat governs the expansion of a pipe. 
By that I mean the pressure carried. Now, at 215 degrees 
the expansion would be about one and one-half inches 
on a pipe 100 ft. in length, while at 338 degrees the 
expansion on the same pipe would be nearly two and 


one-half inches 
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MASSACHUSETTS FLOTSAM. 
, are ' ‘ , 
CG. { Winter, Southbridge, Mass... has the contracts 


for installing a steam heating plant in Dr Oswald Greg 
ory’s new house on Hamilton St.: heating and plumbing 
in Stephen Laflin’s new 
copper-work in the new church 

Frank | Tibbetts and Elmer S Stack. West Somer 
ville, Mass., have transferred their plumbing and heating 
business at 28 Newbern St. to the Somerville Heating Co 


’ } ~ 
house and turnace-heating and 


>>> 


MAINE JETSAM. 


The second set of bids for plumbing the new city hall 
at Portland, Me., were received and opened by the build 
ing commission on January 3 as follow 

Myers X Mahoney, Portland, $16,370; M. C. Hutchin- 
son, Portland, $17,900: Reed, Stewart & Blunt, Portland. 
$17,387: A. L. Dow & Co., Portland, $14,000: Tucker & 
Co., Boston, $17,829; William B. Johnson, Boston, $21, 
837. 

The contract was awarded to A. L. Dow & Co. for 
$14,000. The first set of bids for this work, received early 
in December, were all beyond t he mount at the disposal 
of the commission 


] 
iows* 
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BURNING COAL WITHOUT SMOKE. 


By Chas. L. Hubbard. 

The passing of smoke ordinances in many of the large 
cities and the general activity among their citizens in 
securing an abatement of the smoke nuisance makes the 
matter one of especial interest to those in charge of the 
heating plants of office buildings, schools and other pub- 
lic buildings as well as those connected with manufac. 


turing or power plants lor this reason something touch- 


ing this subject may be of interest to the readers of 
“Domestic Engineering.” 

A recent bulletin of the United States Geological Sur 
vey contains considerable information upon this matter, 
resulting from a thorough investigation of existing con- 
ditions in many of the large cities, supplemented by 
numerous tests carried on at their fuel-testing plants at 
St. Louis and Norfolk, Va 

A brief summary of the results obtained and recommen- 
dations made may be of interest to those who are en- 
deavoring to reduce the amount of smoke produced at 
their plants. 

The three general methods of utilizing coal for power 
and heat are—in steam boiler and other furnaces, in gas- 
producer plants and in by-product coke plants. Of these, 
the first is by far the most important at the present time 
and methods for improving the conditions in the ordinary 
plant will be first considered. It is a well-known fact 
that smoke is due to a lack of air at the proper tempera- 
ture at the point of combustion, which results in the lib- 
eration of free carbon in the form of soot and smoke. 
Some of the principal reasons for the formation ot smoke 
are insufficient draft; unskilled firing; too small com- 
bustion space; burning of wood, paper and other refuse; 
sudden change in the load and continued overloading 
In connection with this it may be stated that it 1s pos- 
sible to burn coal without smoke the same as gas, gaso- 
line or kerosene oil, if the equipment is properly designed 
and operated. Each of these fuels will give off smoke 
if the conditions are not favorable. 

Within the last few years there has been a great 
improvement in the methods of burning coal under steam 
boilers and today there are many plants which are burn 
ing bituminous coal practically without smoke. This has 
been brought about by improving the design of the fur- 
naces and by greater skill on the part of the fireman. 
\uthorities upon the subject of combustion agree that 
the following requirements are necessary for smokeless 
operation: 

1. The coal should be fired at frequent intervals and 
in small quantities, as the nearer the conditions approach 
that of a continuous feed the better the results obtained. 

9 Air should be supplied slightly in excess of the the 
oretical amount required, the greater part of which should 
be admitted through the fuel bed. This should be sup- 
plemented by an auxiliary supply above the fire to burn 
off the gases. 

3. The temperature of the furnace should be suth- 
ciently high to ignite the gases given off from the fuel 
bed. 

4. A combustion chamber of sufficient size should be 
provided to give a thorough mixture to the gases and air 
and permit a complete combustion before reaching the 
boiler surfaces. 

Briefly, then, the efficiency of a furnace and the degree 
of success reached by any equipment for the prevention 
of smoke will depend on the skill of the fireman, proper 
design of furnace and setting, character of the coal and 
capacity of the boilers and furnaces as compared with 
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the load carried. The most important of these is the per- 
sonal element. Both the owner and fireman must be 
interested to obtain the best results. Intelligent super- 
vision in the boiler room to secure proper air admission 
and care in firing will result in saving the losses due to 
smoke or unconsumed gas and to heating an excessive 
amount of air. At many plants such supervision has 
reduced the coal bills from 5 to 20 per cent, depending 
on the grade of coal and methods previously used. It is 
becoming the practice in nearly all the large power plants 
to employ a boiler-room expert and many of them have 
chemists who make frequent tests and investigations to 
determine the conditions most favorable to economy. 
This might well be carried out by cities in regard to 
schools and other public buildings. If a plant is poorly 
designed even a trained man cannot obtain satisfactory 
results. A poor draft is responsible for a great deal of 
trouble in the boiler room and again, in many plants the 
grate surface is not properly proportioned to the load 
carried. This can be remedied in hand-fired furnaces, 
but not without considerable expense in stoker plants. 

The hand-firing of plain furnaces often violates all the 
principles laid down for securing good combustion. The 
coal is usually supplied in large quantities at long inter- 
vals and the result is a lowering of the temperature of 
the furnace and an increase in resistance to the flow of 
air through the fuel bed, thus causing the generation of 
large quantities of combustible gas, which cannot be 
burned for lack of air and the necessary amount of heat. 
'and-fired furnaces with ample combustion chambers and 
adjustable openings for air admission are suitable for 
some kinds of coal if tended by experienced and careful 
firemen. 

furnaces with mechanical stokers of the overfeed type, 
including chain grates, which feed the coal gradually and 
coke it under a fire brick arch, are used more widely than 
any others, except hand-fired furnaces. 

The inclined grate stokers will burn either high volatile 
coals or coals high in fixed carbon. 

Chain-grate stokers are successful in burning high 
volatile coals, such as are found in Indiana and Illinois. 

Underteed stokers that automatically feed the coal are 
usually successful with either high or low volatile fuels, 
when properly installed, and operate at a reasonable rate 
of combustion. 

The chain-grate stoker requires less attention than any 
other type and can be operated without smoke when prop- 
erly installed. They have not yet been adapted to burn- 
ing low volatile coals, such as are largely used in the 
Kast. 

Down-draft furnaces have shown decided economy in 
many plants and have been fairly successful in the pre- 
vention of smoke. Whether they can be run without 
smoke depends on the required capacity, the kind and 
size of coal and the attention. 

Many furnaces are burning coal unsuited to them and 
under the load-conditions it is impossible to prevent 
smoke. 

To change to another kind of coal or even to another 
size of the same coal will often prove satisfactory. 

ee 


E. Krantz, Round Lake, Iowa, will install a hot-water 
system in Mr. Halberg’s residence in that town. 


—_— —-— 





J. B. Weiant, New Britain, Conn., has recently secured 
contracts for installing plumbing systems in the follow- 
ing structures: One eight-family building on Maple St., 
one six-family building on Broad St., one four-family 
building on Trinity St., two three-family houses on South; 
Stanley St., and a bungalow on Maple Hill. 
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PROGRAM FOR FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
‘AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSPECTORS OF 
PLUMBING AND SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


The Committee on Publication for the fifth annual 
meeting of the American Society of Inspectors, to be 
held at Trenton, N. J., Jan. 20, 21 and 22, 1910, has just 
issued the following program, subject to changes and 
additions. 

This program indicates that the society is going to 
have a most successful meeting. 


PROGRAM. 


(So tar as at present arranged.) 


“History is well enough, but constant alertness for 
improvement is_ better.’”—Schmidt. 

Thursday, Jan. 20.—Opening Session. 

Meeting from 10:00 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.; Young Men’s 
Republican Club’s Auditorium, 141 Hanover St. 

1. Registration.—Every person attending any meeting 
of the convention 1s requested to register at the earliest 
hour practicable, securing a number and the souvenirs 
which will be given to each attendant. 

2. Address of Welcome.—On behalf of the State of 
New Jersey, Honorable Franklin Fort, Governor 
3. Announcements. 

4. Miuscellaneous business. 


5. Reports of committees. 
Thursday Afternoon. 
Meeting from 2:00 to 4:00 p. m. 

6. Address of Welcome.—On Behalf of the City of 
Trenton, by Walter F. Madden, M. D., Mayor 

7. Address.—On Behalf of the State Board of Health, 
by Bruse S. Keator, M. D., Secretary. 

8. Address—QOn Behalf of the Health Department of 
Trenton, by Alton S. Fell, M. D., Health Officer. 

9. Address.—On Behalf of the City of Trenton, by 
Abram Swan, Jr., City Engineer. 

10. Topical discussion. 

Thursday Evening. 

This session will be open to the delegates, their ladies 
and the general public. 

11. President’s Address.—By Charles B. Ball, Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, Health Department, Chicago, III. 

12. Illustrated Paper.—Lantern slide exhibition of de 
tails of the manufacture of.pottery from the clay state 
to the finished product. With a short talk describing each 
slide, by Edward C. Stover, Asst. General Manager of the 
Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J. 

13. Illustrated Paper.—“History of the Manufacture of 
Water Closets,” by Herbert S. Renton, Chicago, III. 

Friday Morning, Jan. 21. 
Meeting from 10:00 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 

14. Paper.—‘The Privy: Its Uses, Abuses, Dangers and 
\rraignment,” by Burton J. Ashley, C. E. Chicago III. 

15. Paper.— “Evolution of the Water Closet,” by Wil 
liam B. Maddock, of John Maddock & Sons, Trenton 

16. Paper.—‘Siphon Jet Closets: Can They Be Im- 
proved?” by C. E. Schmidt, C. E., Baltimore, Md. 

17. Paper.—‘“Development of Sanitary Ware Bodies in 
the United States,” by Edward C. Stover, Asst. General 
Manager of the Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J. 

18. Topical Discussion.—“Standardization of Mate 
rial,” Eugene S. Willard, Leader of the Discussion. 

Friday Afternoon.—Visits to the Potteries. 

The delegates and visitors will be divided into three 
groups, according to their numbers in registration and 
these groups will be taken in charge by members of the 
local entertainment committee and taken to the various 
potteries, where the process of manufacturing sanitary 
ware, toilet ware, and art ware will be shown. 


Friday Evening. 
Meeting from 8:00 to 10:00 p. m. 

19. Illustrated Paper.—‘‘Factory Sanitation,” by Philip 
Mueller, of Decatur, III. 

20. Illustrated Paper.—‘‘Application of the Cleveland 
Plumbing Code,” by H. J. Luff, of Cleveland, O. 

21. Election of officers. 

22. Miscellaneous business. 

23. Paper.—‘Distinctive Mark and Equipment of Com 
fort Stations,” by Frank K. Chew, Editor of the Metal 
Worker, New York. 
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24. Paper.—*‘Public Comfort Stations,” by W. E. Hins- 
dale, New York. 

25. Paper.—‘Lavatories and Urinals,” by Charles Wee- 
lans, Manager of the Monument Pottery Co., Trenton, 


N. 


Saturday Morning, Jan. 22. 
Meeting from 10:00 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 
Saturday Afternoon. 


Meeting from 1:30 to 3:00 p. m 
26. Paper.—“Floor Connections for Water Closets and 
Slop Sinks,” by J. J. Cosgrove, Sanitary Engineer, of 
Philadelphia, Member of the Society. 
27. Paper.—‘‘Relationship of the Plumber and the City 
Engineer,” by Abram Swan, Jr., City Engineer, Trenton, 


i & 


28. Paper—‘“The Plumbing Inspector and the Health 
Department,” by T. J. Claffy, Asst. Chief Sanitary In 
spector, Chicago 

29. Miscellaneous business 


Saturday Evening. 
Banguet of the Society. 
iotels. 


The meeting of the Society was tixed tor Ihursday, 
Friday and Saturday because the state legislature of New 
Jersey is in session on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and it would be impossible to get hotel accommodations 
earlier in the week. The local committee acting 1n har 
mony with the committee from the Chamber «* Commerce 
reports the following hotel accommodations: 

The Hotel Windsor will be the headquarters tor the 
association and the following are the rates: Rooms with 
bath, $3.50 per day, American plan. Rooms without bath, 
$2.50 per day, American plan 

Hotel Sterling, State and Chancery Sts., make a spe 
cial rate of $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 per day, Iuropean plan. 

The Trenton House, Waren and East Hanover Sts., 
$2.50 to $2.75 per day, European plan; $1.00 to $2.00 
American plan. 

Barlow Hotel, $1.00 per day upward, European plan 

Manze Hotel, $1.00 per day upward, European plan 

Central House, North Warren and Perry Sts., $1.00 per 
lay upwards, European plan 


Entertainment of Ladies. 


On Thursday, Jan. 20, at 2:00 p. m., the ladies will be 
taken in a special car to the Maddock Lamberton Pottery 
Co., and shown the manutacture and decoration of table 
ware 

Thursday evening a theater party will be given to the 
ladies. 

friday morning the ladies will be taken in automobiles 
weather permitting, to visit the “Old Barracks,” where the 
Revolutionary soldiers were encamped, the State House, 
and other points of historical interest in Trenton 

Friday atternoon the ladies will be taken in a special 
car or automobile to the Lennox Potteries’ show room, 
where specimens of fine bone table ware and decorated 
novelties will be shown. 

Friday evening the ladies will be taken to visit the 
Trenton School of Industrial Arts 

Saturday morning the ladies will be given an automobile 
ride about the city of Trenton to historical points of in 
terest not already visited, and luncheon will be provided 
at 1 p. m. at the Country Club, or if the weather should 
not permit this automobile ride a trolley ride to Prince 
ton University, ten miles distant, will be provided 


Exhibits. 

The local committee acting in harmony with the com 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce have arranged for 
space in which exhibits or manufactured products and 
appliances may be shown. The exhibit room is directly 
under the auditorium in which the meetings will be held 
The Society rule 1s that during the session of the cam 
paign, the exhibit room must be closed and locked. There 
will be no charge for space for exhibits. Application for 
such space may be made to Edward C. Stover, care of 
Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J.. and arrangement 
for space must be closed on or about Jan. 17 

Additional Papers. 


A number of additional papers are promised, but the 
committee 1s unable to give the titles in full. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. 


retary W. M. Mackay. of the American Society ot 
| Ventliating Engineers, has just issued the 
program for the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
ociety, to | in tl Engineering Society's building, 
9 West 39th street, New York city. The program cov- 
ers such a wide area of the heating and ventilating field 
at an untsual interesting and pro table meeting may 
onfidently hb: pected. The program in full is as fol 
Opening Session. 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 18, 1910, 8:00 p. m 
Reps of Tel 
Repo Cs \ir-Washers. S. R. Lewi 
\ hairn 
|) SC) wT) 
Report of Cor tt Standards with refe to 
ise-H {1 
Boiler R | | Kine (hairman 
Lj} ul 
I po ] Nin ‘ 1 leetin ( oOmmittes ) 1 ¢ f 
{ B il }? —™ ( ( { mr? 1) 


INO. &. “The Intluence of lLow-Pressure or Vapor- 
Vacuum Systems Toward Lifting Water from Boiler to 


| » | 
\iains and Radiators 


Wednesday, Jan. 19, 1910—Afternoon Session. 
2 p. m. Reading of Paper: “A Method of Determin- 
e the Sizes of the Pipes of a Hot-Water Apparatus,” 
by J. Jeffreys, London, England (member of the Society.) 


| 
I 
Reports of Special Review Meeting Committees 
‘Hot Water Heating,’ W. M. Mackay, Chairman 
“Steam-Heating Small Buildings,” Charles F. New 
port, Chairmat 
Discussion 
“Furnace Heating,’ James D. Hoffman, Chairman 
Discussion. 
Topics for Discussion: 
No. 3. “The Amount of Water to be Evaporated to 
Maintain a Proper Humidity in a Home in Zero Weather.” 
No. 4. “The Proper Method of Determining the Size 
of Mains in Heating Systems using a Forced Circulation 
of Hot Water.” 
Wednesday Evening, Jan. 19, 1910. 
Annual Reception and Dinner.—On the adjournment of 
the afternoon session, there will be a general reception 
to the members, their ladies, and guests, in the parlors 
f the New Grand Hotel, Broadway and Thirty-first 
St. from 6 to 7:30 p. m. At the close of the reception, 
the Annual Dinner will be served in the Dining Hall. 


Tickets for the dinner can be obtained from the Sec- 
retary. 
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Thursday, Jan. 20, 1910—Morning Session. 
10.30..-Reading of Paper: “Performance of Heating 
Guarantees,’ by Wm. Kent, member of the Society. 
Discussion. 
Reports of Special Review Meeting Committees: 
‘Tests,’ D. D. Kimball, Chairman. 
“Standards,” R. C. Carpenter, Chairman. 
Discussion. 
“Fans and fan Systems,” B. S. Harrison, Chairman 
Discussion. 
“Radiators and Heaters,’ W. W. Macon, Chairman 
Discussion. 
Topics for Discussion: 
No. 5. “The Relative Efficiency of Exhaust and Live 
Steam in Heating.” 
No. 6. “The Duty of the Members to the Society s 
Committees.” 
No. 7. “The Recognition of the Heating and Ventilat 
¢ Engineer by Those Requiring His Services.” 
No. & “Sateguarding the Profession.” 
No. 9. “Endowments for 7 
+h 


Work in the [Interest of the 


iT) ¢ 
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s the Society TQ 


Public. 


Thursday, Jan. 20, 1910—Afternoon Session. 

2 p.m. Reading of Paper: “Variability of Interior 
Conditions in School Rooms,” by H. W. Whitten, mem- 
ber of the Society. 

Discussion. 

Installation of Othcers. 

New Officers Assume their Duties. 

Reports of Special Review Meeting Committees: 

“Compulsory Legislation,” John F. Hale, Chairman 

Discussion 

“Ventilation,’ Thomas Barwick, Chairman. 

Discussion 

“Central Heating Plants,” John R. Allen, Chairman. 

Discussion 

“Electric Heating,’ T. N. 

Discussion 

“Steam-Heating tcr large 
( hairman 

Discussion. 

Topics tor Discussion: 

No. 10. “The Objection to Placing Dampers in Hea 
and Vent Flues of a Fan-System Reducing their Area.” 

No. 11. “The Relative Efficiency of 180 degree Hot 
Water Systems, Two Pound Gravity Steam, Steam Below 
Atmosphere without Mechanical Appliance, Furnace with 
utside Air Supply, Furance with Inside and Outside 
Air Supply, Furnace with Air Supply trom Each Room, 
Furnace with Fan, aiid Pressure and Vacuum Steam with 
Fan, and Wrought and Cast Blast Heaters.” 

No. 12. “The Relative Cost of Operating Vacuum Sys 
tems of Exhaust Steam-Heating Per 1,000 sq. ft. of Direct 
Radiation with 5, 10, 15 and 20 inches of Vacuum.” 

\djournment 


Thomson. Chairman. 


Buildings,’ John F. Hale 


->-? 


WILL SOON BE READY FOR BUSINESS AGAIN. 
National Steam Specialty Co.’s plant at 230-232 Wash 
ington street, Chicago, was partially destroyed by fire 
Thursday night, January 6. ‘The loss was tully covered 
by insurance. Temporary headquarters have been estab 
lished at Room 215, Teutonic Bldg., Washington street 
and Fifth avenue, Chicago, and Mr Newton, president ot 
the company, expects to be ready for business and have 
the plant in operation in less than two weeks. 
t++o 


NOW IN NEW PLUMBING SUPPLY DISTRICT. 


Geo. W. Heiland, manufacturer of plumbing specialties, 
has removed his office and headquarters from 99 Beekman 
St. to 312 W. 34th St., New York City. This location is 
in the heart of the new plumbing supply district in Man- 
hattan. and it is within two or three blocks of the new 
Pennsylvania and Long Island Terminal, the new General 
Postoffice and within half a block of the Ninth Ave. Ele 
vated station. and therefore easy of access to out-of-town 
as well as city customers. A handsome showroom has 
been installed in the new location, which will in the future 
also be the New York office of the Beekman Sanitary 
Snecialty Co. 

The Bridgeport Plumbing Supply Co., Harttord, Conn., 
has filed articles of incorporation with the state secre 
tary 
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American Smelting and Refining Company, has thought \fter an eveni of sociabilitv the meeting lieu 
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action in the case of the railroads and taken in connec- as one of the best sociations in the stat 
tion with recent rumors of a huge combination of all ++ 

the copper mining companies, his statement 1s received OBITUARY. 

with interest. The American Smelting and Refining 

Company 1s capitalized at $100,000,000 and owns plants 

in Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, Illinois, Utah, Mexico, Clarence C. Multord, heating engineer and 
Alaska and elsewhere. Mr. Guggenheim bases his rec- heating boiler which bears his name, passe 
ommendations on the demoralization not only in the Sunday, January 2nd, at his home, 245 Park place, Br 
business of mining copper, but among those interests lyn, N. Y., of omplhication of diseases lle was bi 
which use manufactured copper in their processes, inci- in Cairo. Ill. in 1858 and had lived in Brooklyn sn 
dent upon fluctuations from 25 cents a pound for copper 1899. He was a member of the American Ss 
to 12 cents a pound. Mining, he says, is a hazardous Heating and Ventilating [ngineet nd h 
enterprise, requiring under modern conditions very large by his wife and a son 

outlays of capital, and in need, more than any other in- +++ 

dustry, of a_ stable market. Stability, he believes, can SIDNEY FROHMAN ACCEPTS NEW RESPONSI 
best be obtained by federal regulation. “I deprecate all 

unnecessary interference with business on the part of the BILITY. 
government,’ says Mr. Guggenheim, “yet I appreciate 
the necessity for it and can not but admire the result Sidney Frohman, president of tl Phre 
which has been obtained by the German government in Co., Sandusky. ©., was last week elected treas 
its effort to foster German commerce. Many articles of Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., in which he holds 
German production, like our own production of copper, terest. The Hinde & | ) ) 
are largely exported and the German government has poration but its assets are very much 
taken a very lively interest in so regulating the produc- amount. The concern owt! rat 
tion and sale of such articles as to bring about the full Sandusky and Delphos, O., Hoboken, N. Jf 
return to the empire warranted it by the economic sit Ind., and Toronto, Canada. Mr. Frohman’s man 

uation. The price of copper metal should not be a mat- in the trade are congratulating him on this new honor 
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There is not a great amount of work now being car- 
ried on in the plumbing line in San Francisco and the 
result is rather disappointing to those who had figured 
on doing an unusually large business during the winter 
months. A few months ago there were promises ot a 
great deal of work for this winter but this has not ma- 
terialized as was expected and but an average amount is 
being done. Many of the San Francisco plumbers are 
now devoting considerable of their attention towards 
getting settled in permanent locations and a great many 
moves will be made during the next six months. Ac- 
cording to the notices that have been sent out, the build- 
ings erected within the fire limits since the fire without 
permits must be removed prior to June of the present 
year and as many plumbers are now located in these 
temporary quarters they must soon be looking for new 
locations. At the present time a great many of them 
are located in the residence districts and for a time 
after the fire these locations were just as easily reached 
by the public as the downtown districts. Now, however, 
that business of other kinds is centered in the former 
business section of the city, many plumbers are finding 
that their places of business are not easily reached and 
that as a result they are losing business. In moving 
downtown, locations on back streets are chosen and the 
shops that are being set up there are, as a rule, smaller 
than the old ones from the reason that rentals now are 
much heavier than ever before. There is also a tendency 
on the part of the local plumber to carry but little stock 
and for this reason less space is required. In former 
years elaborate showrooms were maintained by many 
of the local plumbers but these are now practically a 
thing of the past and plumbers are using the showrooms 
of the wholesale dealers in plumbing supplies as never 
before. 

There is still a large amount of second-hand material 
in the plumbing line being thrown upon the market and 
this will influence the local trade for a long time to 
come. Wrecking operations will be largely brought to 
an end by next June when all of the temporary struc- 
tures will have been removed but second-hand goods in 
the plumbing line will be marketed for years to come as 
some large stocks are being held by some of the large 
wrecking companies and supply houses that have sprung 
up to care for this class of business. The use of this 
second-hand material is not being confined to San Fran- 
cisco but some large shipments are being made to out- 
side points where business has been secured through 
Some dealers 
are selling this stock strictly on its merits but there has 
been considerable complaint made that second-hand 


the naming of exceptionally low prices. 


goods have been sold as new stock, slightly damaged. 
That the selling of this old stock has had a very de- 
pressing effect upon the local market is the unanimous 
opinion of the local wholesalers and they are anxiously 
waiting for the time when business will once more be 
placed on an equal footing. 

This is moving time with the Crane company, and 
within a short time the big new building on Second St. 
will be occupied by this firm. Stock has been stored 


there for some time but the offices have been maintained 











at the old location at Second and Howard Sts. The new 
building is the largest on the Coast devoted entirely to 
the wholesaling of plumbing and steam-fitting supplies 
and its location is an admirable one, being not only close 
to railroad and water facilities but close to prominent 
car lines, making the place easily reached by customers. 
This concern is now busy erecting a building of its own 
at Los Angeles and will soon be serving its Coast trade 
from its own structures. 

Active construction work has commenced on the Hearst 
Bldg., Third and Market Sts., and this structure will call 
for an immense amount of plumbing and heating ma- 
terial as it is to be a very large building. The construc- 
tion of the building is in the hands of Mahoney Bros., 
and the plumbing contract will be let through them. 

City Attorney Long has advised the Board of Public 
Works that the bid of Hansbrough Bros. Co., for the 
erection of the Townsend-St. pumping station of the 
auxiliary salt-water supply system must be rejected as 
invalid, though it is the lowest offer, because of being 
signed by the secretary, instead of bearing the official 
name of the corporation. The company insists, how- 
ever, that its bid of $139,000 is valid and has taken legal 
steps to compel the Board of Pubile Works to award it 
the contract. 

The Starr Estate Co., which is ‘erecting a two-story 
frame building at Stockton and O’Farrell Sts., has let the 
plumbing contract to the Thompson Co. for $632. 

New school work is still occupying the attention of 
local plumbers and an important contract has been let 
this week for work on the Holly Park school. The 
plumbing work is to be done by Edward Grundy for 
$4321 and the vacuum-cleaning- apparatus will be _ in- 
stalled by the American Air-Cleaning Co. for $674. The 
heating and ventilating contracts will be announced at 
an early date. 

The San Francisco Association of Master Plumbers is 
making preparations to place into effect the recent ruling 
in regard to “sub-contracting”’ and commencing with 
next month no contracts will be accepted from general 
contractors. Due notice has been sent to architects, 
general contractors and all interested in the business and 
but little difficulty is expected in getting the plan in 
working shape. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 





E. Willard, of the Great Western Potteries Co., Koko- 
mo, Ind., was in Chicago and called on some of his 
friends in the trade. 


_—— 





E. V. Brigham, secretary-treasurer of the Unidn San- 
itary Mfg. Co., Noblesville, Ind., was in Chicago the early 
part of this week. 

P. E. Hanlin, Cincinnati representative for the L. Wolff 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, and Jno. J. Bailey, who travels the 
South for that concern, were registered at the Stratford 
Hotel, Chicago, this week. 


Bernard F. Kessler, manager of the Kessler Plumbing 
Co., 7 River Ave., Duquesne, Pa., who underwent an 
operation for appendicitis at a hospital in Pittsburg last 
November, is now again able to attend to business. 
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Vento Values 


“It I could simplity my work as economically as the Vento 
has simplified hot blast heating equipment,” said a prominent 
engineer, “I should feel that I had gone a long step forward.” 
Which sums up in a few words just what the Vento Hot 


n+ 


Blast Heater stands for. 
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Vento values are many: Greater 
efhciency, saving of labor, fewer 
parts, fewer joints, easier installa- 
tion, saving of space and a host of 
other simplifying features to reduce 
the time, labor and expense of a hot 
blast job. Vento values grow in 
number on closer acquaintance. 
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One Group of Vento Heaters, Standard Installation, 
Twenty Sections Long 


AMERICAN « JDEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


A Heating Outfit is More Efficient with NORWALL and SYLPHON SPECIALTIES 








AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


General Offices, 282-286 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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TRICKS THE PLUMBING INSPECTOR WATCHES 
OUT FOR. 





Plumbing Inspector Reuben S. Bemis of Providence 
tells some interesting anecdotes which show some of 
the tricks for which a plumbing inspector must be con- 
stantly on the watch. In spite of the fact that every 
building is inspected, there are many cases where the 
work is not properly done, and rather than do it over 
again the plumbers and drain-layers will cover up the 
evidences of a bad job in various ways, trusting that the 
inspector will fail to detect them, according to the in- 
spector. 

“One drain-layer, a combative Irishman, gave himself 
away, says Mr. Bemis. “He was laying the drain in 
the cellar of a new house. The inspector stepped inside 
the door, and thinking he heard voices in the cellar, 
stopped to listen. He soon discovered that the Irish- 
.uan was talking to himself. 

“‘*Murther!’ ejaculated the son of Erin in a mellow 
brogue, ‘Phwat the divil will I do! The inspictor’s comin’ 
and ’tis him will find it out. He will. An’ thin again 
mebbe he won’t! I’ll chance it anyway!’ 

“The inspector saw that he had come in unheard. He 
tiptoed out and reappeared, this time at the door of the 
cellar, 

“‘Drains all right?’ he inquired of the Irishman 

“*Sure,’ said the drain-layer. 

The keen eyes of the inspector ran over the drain- 
pipe. At the side of one of the lengths he noticed a 
small heap of sand. He went over to it, kicked it away 
and found that it covered up a leak in the pipe. 

In one house a year or so ago Inspector Bemis was 
giving the water-test to a large soil-pipe. There was 
no leak, but in addition to this test, he examined all the 
joints. One of them looked fishy. He took a chisel, 
jabbed that part of the pipe a half-a-dozen times, and 
was rewarded by getting squirted with water from a 
leak. The plumber who had put in the pipe found after 
it had been set up and jointed that it leaked at one 
joint. It was a long and costly job to undo the work 
already done and make it right, so he tried to conceal it 

There is a preparation known in the trade as “balsheo,” 
a black cement. This is melted and applied to the pipe 
where the leak occurs and when it hardens looks as 
black and shiny as the black iron pipe. That was the 
preparation used in the soil pipe which the inspector 
exposed. 

A soil-pipe empties into a drain, and, in order to 
have good sanitary conditions, the joint of the drain 
should be carefully made and the cement used should 
come up high on the pipe and spread out on the side. 

“Tl was looking at one of these joints some time ago,” 
said Mr. Bemis, “and it seemed all right at first glance. 
Something that didn’t look absolutely natural attracted 
my attention, and, taking up an iron tool lying near, | 
poked the cement. I found that instead of cement it 
was ordinary house-mortar with sand sprinkled over to 
give it the right color.” 

As a general rule in modern plumbing where a pipe 
joins a drain or another pipe, it has a trap, a U-shaped 
or double-curved section, serving to form a _ water-seal 
to prevent the passage of air or gasses. If there is no 
trap, the sewer-gas and foul air escape. Mr. Bemis tells 
of a case where the drain-layer swore there was a trap, 
and investigation showed that the man lied. 

There was a rain-water-conductor down the side of a 
brick house on one of the principal streets of the city, 
and the drain-pipe on the cellar bottom was carried out 
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to meet the water-conductor. At the jointure there was 
supposed to be a trap to prevent the sewer-air from 
escaping and being carried into the open windows of 
the house. 

The drain-pipe was full of water and the inspector 
asked the drain-layer whether there was a trap in the 
water-conductor. He was told that there was. Not sat- 
ished with the answer he took two or three small peb- 
bles and dropped them into the water-conductor. Had 
there been a trap, the splash of the pebble in the trap 
where the water-seal existed would have been heard. 
There was no splash. 

The drain-layer still maintained that there was a trap, 
but that he had not put it in himself. He had seen the 
trap lying about a few days before, he said, and it wasn’t 
there now, so the master drain-layer, who had been at 
work, must have put it in. The inspector sent for the 
master drain-layer, and when he appeared his subordinate 
admitted that there was no trap, and proceeded to get 
one and put it in the water-conductor. 

In every building there is a main soil-pipe, technically 
known as the soil-pipe stack, extending from the drain 
beneath the cellar floor to the roof. The joints in this 
pipe are called “hubs,” a hub being the large end of a 
pipe into which the next pipe-length fits. These joints 
are calked. In examining one of these large soil-pipes in 
a dwelling, the water-test was applied and no leak was 
discovered but in looking at the joints one of the inspec- 
tors saw what he believed to be “balsheo.” 

Instead of removing it himself he thought of a better 
way in which to show the plumber that his trick didn’t 
work. He called the attention of the plumber to the 
joint, by saying: 

“IT think you’d better calk that a little more.” 

Handling the calking iron as gently as possible, the 
unhappy artisan began, but at the first tap the brittle, 
black cement gave way, and as the pipe was full of 
water, the plumber was treated to a shower-bath through 
the crack in the pipe, which the cement had concealed. 

“In spite of the fact that this trick practically never 
gets by us,” said Mr. Bemis, “the plumbers are continu- 
ally trying it on. It isn’t always their fault that a pipe is 
cracked, but that makes no difference. The pipe must 
be without the possibility of a leak anywhere or it is 
useless.” 

To discover the absence of a trap which cannot be 
seen demands a degree of expertness which none but 
specialists possess. A “discovery by ear” was made in a 
different way by one of the assistant-inspectors of Pro- 
vidence recently. He was examining the plumbing in 
one of the saloons of the city and was looking at the 
sink. 

“Have you a trap in connection with that sink?” he 
asked the proprietor. He was assurred that it was prop- 
erly trapped. He listened while the water flowed into 
the receptacle and out through the escape. 

“There’s no trap there,’ he announced. “Get one put 
in at once.” 

“But you haven't looked,” expostulated the proprietor 

“I don’t have to look,” was the reply, “But just to 
satisfy you I’ll show you that there is no trap.” Where- 
upon he laid bare the piping arrangements of the sink 
and proved his statement. It was a simple matter to 
him for when he listened he heard the water running 
in the sewer and had there been a trap there would 
have been no such noise. 

This same inspector unearthed a defect in a sewer- 
pipe joint. The pipe-layer seeing the place was de- 
fective, had hung at the unconnected spot a bag half- 
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filled with cement and on the cement had put water so 
that when the work was inspected the pipe would appear 
to have a proper flow of water. 

This might have worked all right, but after the in 
spector had put his hand into the pipe and felt that 
water contained in the bag, he went to the other end 
of the long length of pipe and found that there was no 
water at all. Once more he examined the place where 
the bag hung, and, putting his hand in deeper struck 
the cement. Smiling kindly upon the discomfited drain 
layer he suggested that the scheme, while ingenious, was 
not in line with sanitary plumbing and a change would 
have to be made. 

Now and then soil or waste-pipe vents give trouble and 
one of the first inspections made by Mr. Bemis was of 
this sort. There were one or two attacks of diphtheria 
in a mansion on the east side of the city one summer 
and the family had taken fright and left the house. It 
was suspected that defective plumbing was the cause of 
the disease and in the early winter, in company with a 
master plumber, Mr. Bemis made an inspection. 

When they entered the house they began by making a 
small fire in the furnace and on going upstairs and into 
the bathroom were surprised to see smoke pouring into 
the bath-tub through the opening which aarries off the 
water when the plug is removed. Upon investigation 
Mr. Bemis found that the vent-pipe from all the bath- 
room fixtures was run through a chimney flue instead of 
through the roof. <A cold chimney had made a_ back 
draft, the impure air was carried back into the rooms 
and the diphtheria germs had an excellent breeding place. 

“It was a startling thing to find,” commented the in- 
spector, “and the result was that there was a complete 
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overhauling ot the plumbing and the work was tested. 


After that there was no further trouble.” 
— — om 


THE THIRD “STANDARD” DINNER. 

(he Standard Manufacturing Company, 949 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa., gave its third annual “Standard” dinner 
at the Fort Pitt hotel in that city on Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 5th. In the morning of that day twenty- 
five ot the men connected with the Standard Mig. Co.'s 
store went down to the Standard plant where they en- 
joyed an excellent lunch after which they went on a tour 
of inspection and spent the entire afternoon in the plant. 
Returning from the plant the party went at once to the 
Fort Pitt hotel where an elaborate dinner was served at 
7 p. m. Geo. W. Ryan, secretary and manager of the 
Standard Manufacturing Co. acted as toastmaster and 
contributed more than his share to the general enjoy- 
ment of the party The speakers were W. A. Myler, 
secretary-treasurer; E. L. Dawes, manager of factories; 
and J. C. Reed, superintendent, all of the Standard San 
itary Mfg. Co. Mr. Myler spoke on “The Pittsburg 
Store’: Mr. Dawes on “Enameled Ware,” while Mr. 


Reed spoke “From a Factory Viewpoint.” The entire 
program was a great success including the instructive 
and entertaining tour of the Standard plant. The only 


thing that caused regret about the affair was the absence 
of Theodore Ahrens and F. J. Torrance, president and 
first vice-president, respectively, of the Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co., both of whom found it impossible to be in 
Pittsburg that day. Among those present were: W. A. 
Myler, E. L. Dawes, J. C. Reed, Geo. W. Ryan, H. L. 
\llison, J. D. Burgess, W. Doak, F. C. Domhoff, R. Don- 
oghue, W. J. Frankston, J. F. Getty. P. Glacken, W. C. 
Goodman, F. S. Kaulback, H. H. Krey. D. Matthews, 
H. F. Mechling, J. McDonough, E. McMahon, H. Me- 
Mahon, B. Reed, J. Schumacker, J. E. Tatem, R. C. Tur- 
ner, W. N. Walcutt, E. J. Waldman and C. J. Wood. 
From every viewpoint the day seemed a red-letter day 
in the S. M. Co.’s history, and it was an ideal way of 
celebrating the entrance into the new year. 
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BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK 129 Worth St. 
CHICAGO 34 Dearborn St. 
OMAHA 916 Farnam St. 
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The Capitol Solar, 
Burns Any Fuel 


Any fuel can be used in Capitol {Solar Boilers. Originally 
designed for hard coal, but used successfully with soft coal—any 
vrade—coke, wood or gas. 
carry a deep fire for maximum length of time. ‘The grates have 
air spaces suitable for the fine or largest coal and they rock and 
dump so as to allow minimum space between bars when tilted at 


You cannot find a boiler better adapted for your residence. 
work.()19 sizes—steam and hot water. 


Catalogue and description on request. 


United States }leater Company. 


General Offices and Works: Fort St. and Campbell Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


TROIT 139 Jefferson Ave. 
KANSAS CITY OFFICE 1020 Commerce Bidg. 








Kire-pot is large and deep enough to 


SALES AGENCIES: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Plumbing & S. F. Supplies Co 


ST. LOUIS, MO.., L. M. Rumsey Mfg. Co. 
DENVER, COLO., Kellogg & Stokes Stove Co. 
DULUTH, MINN., Duluth Plumbing Supplies Co. 
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FRANK H. CULLEN RE-ENTERS PLUMBING 
SUPPLY TRADE. 

Frank H. Cullen has entered the plumbing supply 
trade again and will hereafter do business as the Cullen 
Manufacturing & Supply Co., at 237-239 First Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Cullen was until recently connected with 
the Union Mfg. & Supply Co. in that city as its pres- 
ident, a position he had held since the company was 
established. 
++o 


STERLING SANITARY MFG. CO. ITS NEW NAME. 


The Union Manufacturing and Supply Co., 1207 Lib- 
erty Ave., Pittsburg, Pa., has changed its name and will 
hereafter be known as the Sterling Sanitary Manufac 
turing Co. The company plans a number of changes in 
its policy and will soon increase its selling force. The 
officers of the company are M. A. Sisk, president; W. Y 
English, secretary, and Frank S. Cousley, treasurer 


->-s? 


HOLD ANNUAL MEETING AND ELECT 
OFFICERS. 

[he Kauffman Heating & Engineering Co., 2320 
Olive St.. St. Louis, Mo, held its annual meeting on 
Tuesday, January ith, and elected the following ofhcers 
for the ensuing year Sam Kauffman, president; D. S 
Edwards, vice-president; B. A. Shaw, secretary 

+e 


NOW IN ITS NEW PLANT. 


woc, Wis., has completed its organization and is now 
engaged in the manufacture of brass goods. A tactory 
building at York and Tenth street has been remodeled 
and equipped with new machinery. Those interested in 
the project are Abraham Schwartz, David Balkansky and 
Henry Stahl. 

onnaitiiiiimiliees 


WISCONSIN. 


Polacheck Bros., Milwaukee, Wis., have been awarded 
the government contract for furnishing the light fixtures 
in the public building at Cedar Rapids, la., at $2,298. 

F. A. Goll, Milwaukee, Wis., has been awarded the 
contract for putting in the sewer and water service for 
a public drinking fountain at Eleventh avenue, Pearl and 
Bow streets The fountain will be a gift to the city 
from R. D. Whitehead of the Badger State Humane 
Society. 

The Covill Steam Puritier Co., Berlin, Wis., has been 
dissolved and stockholders have sold their interests to 
A. L. Covill, the organizer of the concern. 

Plumbers in Milwaukee, Wis., have called attention to 
the fact that while St. Louis is the principal city in the 
United States to use lead and zinc, Milwaukee is the 
first to use zinc for brasses and plumbing manufactures. 
Wisconsin is the second zine producing state in the 
union, being outranked by Missouri only. 

The building at Sycamore and Second streets, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., occupied by the Downey & Kruse Co., heat 
ing and ventilating contractors, Bayley Heating Co., and 
Northwestern Pattern Works, was almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire on Jan. 8. The losses are apportioned 
as follows: Downey & Kruse Co., $25,000; Bayley Heat- 
ing Co., $20,000; Keelyn Electric Co., $15,000; North- 
western Pattern Works, $3,000. The losses were nearly 
covered by insurance in all cases. The Downey & Kruse 
Co. has already taken temporary quarters at 134 Syca 
more street, opposite the burned plant, and despite the 
loss of its equipment and tools, is able to care for all 
contracts. The Bayley company has shown a like enter 
prise and spirit. 
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Thos. J. Sheehan, St. Louis, Mo., announces the re- 
moval of his plumbing establishment from 4253 Olive 
‘St. to :1710 on that street 
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ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY OF PLUMBERS’ BRASS 
GOODS. 


The accompanying illustration shows the attractive dis- 
play made by the Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, at the recent Industrial Exposition in that city. 
The most conspicuous feature was the large reproduction 


of the company’s guaranty of the quality of the Glauber 
brass goods tor plumbers. Ingots of copper and spelter, 
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An Attractive Display of Plumbers’ Brass Goods. 


with a crucible and some castings tresh from the foundry 
are shown in the foreground of the display. Another im- 
portant part of the display is the showcases, which con- 
tain bath and basin cocks, supply and waste fixtures, stop 
cocks, bibbs and samples of the large line of plumbers’ 
brass goods made by the company 

ete 


CALENDARS AND TRADE LITERATURE. 


the M. J. O’Fallon Supply Co., 1621-1639 Fifteenth 
St.. Denver, Colo., has issued a novel and attractive 
calendar for the new year, bearing excellent reproduc- 
tions of photographs of the officers of the company and 
its place of business, a modern five-story brick building. 
lhe size ot the calendar is 15x30 in., and it will no doubt 
prove a welcome ornament on the wall of many a 
plumber’s office in the great Southwest 


The Southwest Plumbing Supply Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., sent its patrons and friends in the trade an ex- 
cellent thermometer with the season’s compliments, a 


most useful reminder of the company’s good will. 


In the new catalog of the Milwaukee Brass Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 8 in. x 5%., 269 pages, cloth bound, 
the new list prices adopted by the National Association 
of Brass Manufacturers have been incorporated. The 
goods shown in the catalog are manufactured under the 
trade mark “Pressure Proved,” and it is stated that each 
article and all the component parts of each article, are 
tested under a water pressure of 150 lb. The catalog 
shows a complete line of plumbers’ brass goods 


The Fowler & Wolfe Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is 
determined to keep itself in the minds of the trade by 
means of a most useful desk souvenir—a memorandum 
pad. It is tasteful in design and will fit a vest pocket 
nicely. We have not shown ours to anybody for fear 
we might lose all our notes. We imagine that an 
application might still be in time if some of our readers 
desired to test the truth of this paragraphic announce- 
ment of the excellence of the company’s selection. When 
vou write, mention “Domestic Engineering.” 
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944.250. Ventilator— 





pipe lines 
assignor to Osborne Steam Enginee! 
, a corporation of Illinois 
Charles W. Sherburne, Boston, Mass 
| Indianapolis, 
Purifier 


Iexpansion-joint 


295, Steam-trap 


assignor to the Open Coil Heater and 


a corps iration i. 


944,402, Non-return valv: 
| by direct and mesn 
Golden-Anderson Company, 
Pa., a corporation of 
944,450, Radiator 





ENTS 


Arnesen, Chicago, Ill 
Clarence H. Bong, Chica 


M Bloom, 


Kred W 


Vionash- Y ounker 
- T]linois 
J. Wiggenhorn, 


V. Ander 


assignments, 


ris, France. ; 
france 





lLugene 


944,425, Pump—Anthony A. Ficener, Mansfeld, O., 
assignor to Barnes Manufacturing Company, Mansfeld, 
()., a corporation of Ohio 

944,457, Compression-bib—-John N. Mortimer and Emile 
[L.. Strauss, Cleveland, O., assignors to the Central Brass 
Manufacturing Company. Cleveland, ©., a corporation of 
()hio. 

944,447, Valve-operating float—Whilham Briggs, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

944,627, Water-closet outlet connection (Charles H 
\loore, New York, N Y 

944,686, Automatic gas-regulator—George H. Murray, 
Bristol, Vt. 

944,710, Pipe-cleaning device—-George F. Whitney, East 
Orange, N. J., assignor, by mesne assignments, to National 
Water Main Cleaning Company, New York, N. Y., a cor 
poration Ol Maine 


944,759, Hot-water and steam boule Ltarrvy L. Worden 
and Henry ©. Wurmser, Lorain, © 
944.816, Automatic drainage-valve Cassius ( Peck, 


Rochester. N \ 
944.871. Valve William |. lames Pittsbure. P: 


Burlington, Iowa.—-The Russell Sewage Disposal Com 
| 

pally, of this City, old to the Ott Hardware Co., of 

Santa Barbara, Cal., a sewage disposal system for Admiral 


\MicCalla, of Santa Barbara, Cal \dy 
+o 
The Hughson Steam Specialty Co., 742-3 First National 
Bank Bldg... Chicago, Ill. has issued a 44-page catalog 
of the “Eclipse” steam specialties, which are very well 


known in the market. having for manv vears been ad- 


vertised by the John Davis Co George H. Hughson, 
the president of the Hughson Steam Specialty Co., was 


formerlv connected with the lohri Davis Co. for 20 


vears, and upon the retirement of that company, as he 


ind the superintendent were the designers and owners 


f the patents, the present company wa formed for the 
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Help Wanted 


Salesman Wanted 


Boiler salesman with established 
trade. Address No. 193, “Domestic 
Engineering,” 325 Dearborn St., Chi- 
Capo 


Competent salesman thoroughly 
posted on heating and power supplies 
to canvass the factory and mill trade 
in a large city. Address with full 
particulars, etc., No. 200, “Domestic 
Engineering,” 323-325 Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


A large boiler and radiator manu- 
facturer desires a salesman in the 
south and southwestern territory to 
sell their product as a side line on 
commission. Address No. 198, “Do- 
mestic KEngineering,” 325 Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


Familiar with general line of plumb 
ing and heating goods, to travel in 
southern Michigan, northern Indiana 
and northwestern Ohio. State fully 
experience, amount of annual sales 
and salary expected. Address No 
199, “Domestic Engineering,” 323-325 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Two experienced traveling sales 
men who have some _ knowledge 
of plumbing and heating; persons 
acquainted with the trade. We man- 
ufacture an exclusive specialty line; 
no competition. State experience, ref 
erences and salary desired. Address 
No. 196, “Domestic Engineering,” 325 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


, 


Wanted. 

Reliable man for first class steam- 
fitting contracting business; must be 
capable and ready to invest $2,500 in 
the business. An exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Address 
No. 191, “Domestic Engineering,” 325 
Dearborn St., Chicago 


A western jobber who is about to 
publish a fixture catalog would like 
to get in touch with five or six job- 
bers of plumbing supplies with view 
of dividing the expense of compiling. 
Address No. 195, “Domestic Engi- 
neering,” 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Journeymen Wanted. 


Sober, ambitious journeymen, com- 
petent to earn $4.50 ner 8 hour day: 
steady work for the right men; no ap- 
plications considered without refer- 
ences; transportation will be refunded 
to applicants accepted. J. M. Robb, 
602 Y. M. C. A. Building, Peoria, III. 


Plumbing Schools. 
_ Learn plumbing on new buildings 
in four months. Tools furnished. 
Master Plumbers’ Trade School, 3659 
Finney Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Situations Wanted 


Positions Wanted. 


Position with manufacturing com- 
pany, by the manager of a large 
plumbing and_ heating  establish- 
ment. Twenty-five years’ experience 
with ali grades of work; practical 
knowledge in all lines; extensive ac- 
quaintance among the trade; do not 
correspond unless you mean business 
and have a position which requires 
the services of a high-grade man. 
Boston preferred. Address No. 197, 
“Domestic Engineering,’ 325 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 





PERSONAL. 

If Owen E. Newlon, plumber and 
electrician, will correspond with the 
Newlon Foundry & Machine Co., 
Grafton. W. Va., he will learn some- 
thing to nis interest. Any informa- 
ion furnished bv any one regarding 
the whereabouts of said Owen E. 
Newlon will be thankfully received. 


Books 


Notes on Heating and Ventilation. 


Second edition. By Prof. John R. 
Allen. Written primarily for the 
steamfitter and designer of heating 
systems. Reduced to as brief a form 
as possible, so that readers can read- 
ily find notes or data desired. Bound 
in cloth, 634x4% inches; 272 pp.; post- 
paid, $2.00. “Domestic Engineering,” 
Chicago 


Plumbing Catechism. By Charles B. 

Ball. Second edition. This book 
formulates, in question and answer 
form, the basic principles of plumb- 
ing design and practice. It is there- 
fore especially commended to stu- 
dents in engineering and_ trade 
schools, and to master and journey- 
men plumbers, preparing for exam- 
inations. Bound in cloth: 634x4% in- 
ches; 100 pp.; postpaid, $1.00.. “Do- 
mestic Engineering,” Chicago 





) 
Tables for Calculating Sizes of Steam 

Pipes. By Isaac Chaimovitsch. 
These tables furnish a method of de- 
termining sizes of steam pipes for 
low pressure heating without labori- 
ous methematical calculations; bound 
in cloth; 41%4x6% in.; 47 pp.; postpaid, 
$2.00. “Domestic Engineering,’ Chi- 
cago. 
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Roughing-in House Drains. Edited 
by Jno. K. Allen. A complete 
guide to the work of roughing-in 
plumbing, from the digging of the 
sewer to the finishing length of the 
soil and vent stacks, giving each step 
to be taken and telling how and why 
it is done. 6%4x4% inches; 134 pp.; 
bound in boards. Postpaid, 50 cents. 
“Domestic Engineering,’ Chicago. 


Swimming Pools. By Jno. K. Allen. 


Their construction; cold and hot 
water supply; various methods of 
heating the water; directions as to 
selecting correct sizes of heaters. A 
practical guide to the subject. Over 
thirty illustrations; 6%x43%4_ inches. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. “Domestic En- 
gineering,’ Chicago. 


Dean’s Steamfitter’s Computation 

Book. Contains figured cubical 
contents of rooms of different sizes 
and ceiling heights; also tables show- 
ing radiation necessary at various 
rates per square foot of glass sur- 


- face, wall surface, or cubic feet; also 


square feet of glass or wall in sur- 
faces of various dimensions; also cost 
of selling price of radiators at vari- 
ous market prices. These tables save 
fitters thousands of arithmetical cal- 
culations, giving the answers readv 
to hand. Leather bound; 734x5 in- 
ches; 90 pp.; postage prepaid, $2.50. 
“Domestic Engineering,” Chicago. 


RACK LABELS 











PRACTICAL FOR PLUMBERS 


Easily applied to shelves, racks or 
drawers. Shows what you want ata 
glance; no more guessing or de- 
layed customers. Not only tells the 
article, but illustrates it. System- 
atizes and facilitates stock taking. 
It’s a money saver! Printed in plain, 
readable type. 


Write for Prices 


MERCANTILE LABELCO. 











NASHUA, N. H. 








Patent Dec. 8, 1908 





Adjustable Radiator Foot Rest 


The time saved on each job pays for them— 
can be used for bath tubs and other fixtures 


The Jennison Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sold by Jobbers 





























